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WHLCOME ’9e! 


HISTORY ! GEOGRAPHY 


The Historical Hand-Books take the Lead | There Is no Better Supplementary Reading than 
' . 
E LIBRARY ME ‘ j 
THE LIBRARY METHOD | King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers 
[he Most Satisfactory for Use in History Classes | Five Numbers Now Ready 
By mail 
Reference Hand-Book of American History..55c. 
Reference Hand-Book of English History....55c. 
Reference Hand-Book of Roman History.....55c. 
Grecian, Medizvyal, etc., in preparation.) 


Unique! Comprehensive! Practical! 
( PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Prepared by Profs. Gordy and Twitchell. 


All progressive teachers are using them. 
¥ By mail 
300k First—Home and School................. ae 
Book Second—This Continent of Ours........... 2 
Book Third—Visits to Maine, Washington, etc.. .64c. 
Book Fourth—Visits to Florida, Up the Missis- 
sippi, Chicago, ete 
Book Fifth—Visit to the Rocky Monntains and 
Pee 650055 86s Fed nka se sks scee birds. b4e 
(Europe nearly ready) 
A mine of information for teachers of geography is 


METHODS AVD AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 
By Prof, Charles F. King, author of the Readers. 
Ete DORON 5 ess ceeiecdcsecceccsscevessese sna Bho 


LEE & SHEPARD’S LIBRARY OF PATRIOTISM 


TWENTY LIVE Books FOR TEN DOLLARS (special rate for a hmited time). 
fhe Watch Fires of ’76 
by Col. Samuel Adams Drake 
burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777 
By Col. Samuel Adams Drake By Rev. Everett T. Tomlinson 
The Search for Andrew Field Life of General W. T. Sherman 
By Rey. Everett T. Tomlinson By Rey. P. C. Headley 
Life of General U. Ss. Grant The Taking of Louisburg 
By Rey. P. C. Headley By Col, Samuel Adams Drake 
the Battle of Bunker Hill Life of General Phil Sheridan 
By Rey. George E, Ellis By Rey. P. C. Headley 
the Noble Deeds of Our Fathers The Boston Tea Party, and other tales of the Rev. 
By Henry C. Watson 


By Henry C. Watson . 
Stories from American History Stories of the Civil War 
By N By Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell 


y N.C. Dodge 
Life of General Francis Marion Frankiin’s Select Works, includ’g his autobiography 
Edited by Epes Sargent 


By John Frost 
Life of Admiral Farragut Life of General George Washington 
By Rev. P. C. Headley By Henry C. Watson 
The Battle of Gettysburg | The Campaign of Trenton 
By Col, Samuel Adams Drake 


By Col. Samuel Adams Drake 

THE ABOVE TWENTY BOUND VOLUMES comprise a library covering important periods of our 
national existence, and are a collection of books from which any school may derive much pleasure and 
benefit. They are not made up of the dry bones of history, but set forth vividly the stirring scenes and in- 
cidents of the struggles for liberty and right that have placed our nation triumphant in the fair fame of 
to-day, and are from the pens of authors who stand in the front rank of historians and writers for youth. 


DOR DANIS eso on hiteiee Kesitarseecs 12scdcsns RS 





fhe greatest labor saver for teachers of history. 


The Story of Patriots’ Day 
By George J. Varney 
The Boy Soldiers of 1812 





Catalogues of over a thousand volumes, almost all valuable for libraries, sent to any address free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, - No. 10 Milk Street, Boston. 


| SUPPLEMENTARY READING. fc 





The periodical semi-monthly issue of our 


Standard Literature Series 


Commences with Number 1, January 1, 1896. 


THE SPY. By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


Condensed for Use in Schools, with Introductory and Explanatory Notes. 


The thread of the entire story is uninterrupted ; the interest is sustained 
throughout ; but all is in the language of Cooper. 
Number,” 128 pages. . 

Number 2-3, January 16-February 1, will contain one of Cooper’s famous 
sea-tales, ‘‘ THE Pitot,” also condensed, with notes and a glossary of nauti- 
cal terms. This will be a ‘‘Double Number,” of about 180 pages. Suc- 
cessive numbers will contain— 


ROB ROY, - - - - - By Walter Scott. 
KENILWORTH, - - > - “ “ “ 
EVANGELINE, - - ° - By H. W. Longfeilow. 
THE ALHAMBRA, - - - By Washington Irving. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, By Charles Dickens. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, “ “ ss 


And other works of standard literature. 


This is a “ Single 


Single Number, 12} cents. Yearly subscription, 2 numbers, $2.50. 


Correspondence and Subscriptions invited. 








University PuecisHine Company, 


43--47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 








The School Bulletin and New York State Educational Journal, 


Established 1874; 24 pages, 9x14; $1.00 a year. 


only one of them that has been under the same ownership and management from the 





Exposition of 1893, the diploma pronouncing it ‘*‘ of the greatest interest and historical value to educators 
of all grades.’ It is not filled with “ methods” and spoon-food for young teachers, who want their ideas 
ready-made, but appeals to superintendents, principals, and all teachers who regard their work as a voca- 
tion, and who want to look upon it broadly and comprehensively. 

It publishes each month all the Uniform Examination Questions and Answers of the preceding month, 


vith all the illustrations in drawing and other subjects, and all the questions given at the examinations | 
for State Certificates. It is, therefore, primarily an educational journal for New York teachers, and is | 


ineant to be a journal no New York teacher can afford to be without. But teachers in other states will find 
tof great service, both for the intrinsic value of its contents, and for the vivid picture it gives of educa- 
tional pragress in the Empire State. 


OC. WW. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The School Bulletin is one of the five oldest educational journals in America, and the | 


beginning. It was the only American school journal which received the gold medal at} 
the Paris Exposition of 1889, and it received the highest award offered at the Chicago | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


KLEINE ANFANGE. 


| 

Ein Buch fiir kleine Leute. 

By ALBERTINE KASE, or Tracuers’ Cottece, New York. 

| 8vo, Boards, 133 Pages. Many Dllustrations. 75 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 


It is a beginner’s bo k for teaching Germ to little children, and is entirely different from 


| any before published, either at home or abroad. Itis not dull, difficult, and so uninteresting as 
the many books now in use. Send fra copy for examination. It will speak for itself. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), New York. 


] 





Gifford’s Elementary 


\ recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for 


Lessons in Physics. 


High Schools. It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 


for City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 


Examination Copy 


sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO.. Publishers, 262 wabesh a vente POnicazo. 











The Passing 


OF THE 


School Slate. 


YFWNHE slates and slate pencils which our fathers used, and which were at one time ref 














memory of the past. No longer will “ Young America” cleanse the little wood bound piece of stone with fingers which the next instant find their way to the faces which 


were sent to school spotlessly clean by fond mothers. Following hard upon the acti 

. 2 : 4 a itil 

the use of slates, on the ground that they spread contagion, comes the adoption of a resolt 
the use of pads of paper instead. 


: ‘ iecti » slate fr a sanitar i f view, is that paper is now cheap, pads now being sold which are suitable for school 
" wed re his action, in addition to the objection to the slate froma sanitary pointo 9 a é , iP, ’ : 
passa pe Kroon twet ee ceane each. Public school and health authorities in many cities and towns now have the subject under discussion, and will probably likewise decree that the 
slate and slate pencil must go. These hitherto useful articles will now be of value only to receive spirit messages from the other world through so-called mediums. 


In place of unhealthful slates and pencils, Dixon’s ‘AMERICAN GRAPHITE” Pencils and elean white paper will be used. Dixon’s ‘‘American Graphite” 
Pencils are made in TEN degrees of hardness, suitable for all kinds of work. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 






School Slates 


a INVITE 
2 Contagion © 
and Disease. 


erred to in the same breath with allusion to the “old red schoolhouse,” will soon be a 




















on of the New York City Board of Health, calling upon the school authorities to abolish 
ition by the Mount Vernon Board of Education to the same purpose, and providing for 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


y wy 
ALFRED LL. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 

Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 


a vyot) 
VHP se WF og 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACG 
KIMER & AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue, 
Yew Vork. 





CHEMICAL aud PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 











SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, ete.) 
# Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chenical 


nh ceeerals ads aa 
and 


Apparatus. 














Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 





New Alcohol Bunsen 


Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 








OATALOGU ES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 
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The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and 
it makes a PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 








Goodell Co., Antrim, N.H Waterbury, Conn. 
Gentlemer \ the best pencil sharper 
that was ever put « e market. Hav ext it 

than 3 years. Your Gi. L. IIARRINGTON, Pres 
Harrington's Busi: ( cS f Shorthand. 


All Stationers sell it. Price #1, sent, express 
paid, 1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


--Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 
Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
4 Somerset St., Boston 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bellis for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY& CO, Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 


Deas tion and prices on application. 








SE Barnes’ Pen. 


Also P. D. & 8S. (ENGLISH) PENS 
Cw) 3 

HEN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education,” 


U 
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FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“EF JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticular and Vertigraph = 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
»y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. 
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J.B.COLT & CO., 


STEREOPTICONS, 
GIC LANTERNS, 


FOCUSING LAME 
AND 


SCHOOL MINERALS it HOME 


A New Methcd--- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Olassroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. | A pleasing Science. 


5-117 NASSAU ST., 


BOSTON. MASS. 
uth 10" St 
PHILADELPHIA, DA 


ie Co Bank Bdg 


NEW YORK. 


A AGENCIES 
~P 50 Bromfield St 
1Q)\ 33°39 5 

\ \ 126 Eri 








(merease your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER EH. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener. It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other whichat all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

eow)] Mass. State Board of Education. 
Price, $3.50. : 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass 


YOU WANT 


A COPY OF 


Own your minerals. | 
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The Psychology of Number | 


| 
| 


And its Applications to Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. | 
By JAMES A. McLELLAN, A.M., LL.D., 


Principal of the Ontario School of Pedagogy, Toronto, 
AND 
JOHN DEWEY, Ph. D., 
Head Professor of Ph tlosophy in the University of Chicago. 
Cloth. 





323 pp. Price, %1.50. 


Mr. 


‘For the tirst time, we have a presentation of in- 
genious psychology, which makes for itself a test, a 
sharp test, the most searching and trying that could 
possibly be had. Arithmetic is the educational test 


Winsuipe says editorially of the book: 


educational wisdom of the past have merely dreamed 
of mechanical elimination. There has been no logi- | 
cal, scientific, or scholarly treatment of any why or |} 
wherefore that considered the psychology of the 
subject with the conservatives. It has been en Here it is presented by Messrs, McLellan | 
trenched as no other subject has ever been in Ameri-| and Dewey.” 

ean schools. All the philosophy, psychology, and | 


i issue, 





_ _~ | 


Any present subscriber of the JourNaL Or Epucation can have a copy of this book 


absolutely free by sending us only one new yearly prepaid subscription to the 


JOURNAL at $2.50. Orders must be addressed: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


NHW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


The book will be sent you postpaid. 





al , This book contains complete outlines f he 
f » T } utimnes or the 
New Method with Physiology. rns cr contains complete outlines for, the 
may be used to advantage in any class and with any text-book. Supplementary questions and answers are 
also given in connection with each lesson. Bound in limp eloth, 25 cts. 
Hf H rot The application of analysis to i tic is of rece ate 
" y ‘ wo pplica tinalysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 
Arithmetic by Analy SIS. but its popularity is already thoroughly established in our 
best schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not acquainted with this method of Soly ing arithmetical 
problems should send for one of these books. <A large number of practical and interesting problems, care- 
fully graded, are added, which makes the book very useful for supplementary work. 


sound in limp cloth, 25 cts, 


Comprising an outline of the history of the 


New Method with U. S, Ilistory, United States, and over 300 Important search | 


questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. A considerable amount of miscellaneous matter 
such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes, and popular names of cities: and ‘ 
number of valuable programmes for recitations, and outlines for writing, how to use dates to advantage etc 

The Appendix contains outline of the U.S. Constitution, with questions developing the State Constitu- 


tions. sound in limp cloth, 
MH Illustrating the use of the sketc/ 
Y ‘ £ 1€@ sketch-map., 
New Method with Geography [istrating the use of the skereh may 
raphy by a method which many prominent educators pronounce the | 
trated by nine sketch-maps, and contains 
Geography will find useful and interesting. 


25 cts. 
The book 
study ot Geog- 
est method in existence. It is illus 
an abundance of supplementary matter which every teacher of 
Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
can have their subscriptions 


advanced six months by send | i W O 


ing a new yearly subscription. | 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Roston. Mass | 


KINDERGARTEN 





Subscribers to the JOURNAL NEW YEARLY SURS( RIP 
TIONS to the JouRNAL oF 
EDUCATION will secure one 
year’s subscription free, 
ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO > 

3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 





NEW 





AND SCHERMERRORN 
N & 00. 
SCHOOL 3 Hast 14th St,, 
NEW YORK. 





SUPPLIES, 
Send 


for ame Oataloous 








™* Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 





YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 


oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightést and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won't object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 
Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











’ ‘ Ts 
WACLEOD’S 
Yep ‘ 
REPRODUCTION 
«] “ J 
STORIES. 
4 series of new and original stories written by a 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets 
Intermediate and Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelope containing suggestions for their use 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
{dress 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


set. 





Announces that, beginning January Ist, 1896, it 
will be issued by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, lll., where subscriptions should 

Mr. C. H. THURBER retains edito- 
Plans have been perfected which 
make it certain that THE SCHOOL REVIEW during 
1896 will be of even greater value to superintend- 
high 
teachers, as well as to every pedagogical library, 
than during the year past. 


be addressed. 


rial charge, 


ents, high school printipals, and school 


£1.50 a year. 10 numbers, 64 pp. each. ' 
No one has ever even sgugested that the price is too high 





Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. : 
We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PuBLisHinG ComPANy, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


_ Educational Institutions. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 





NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
Mj ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
4t8 for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLE?T, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypgs, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Br 

For both sexes. 

Principal, 





IDGEWATER, MAss. 
For catalogues address the 
: A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM 

. For ladies only. 

Principal, w 


QTATE NORMAL 


w 

, MASs. 

For catalogues address the 
D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 

w 


J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. $ : : $2.50 a year. 


—-- 


GLUB RATES. 


in clubs ofthree ormore, . . . , ar, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2-00 — 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $6.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at man 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , 





$1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, .s « « 808 « 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
s Somerset 8t.. - © © «© oe «2 « 














HARK YE THE PRAYER. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





“Tt was often... on her lips that the only worthy end of all learn- 
ing, of all science, of all life, in fact, is that human beings should love 
one another better.” —Life of George Eliot. 

Amid the voices sounding o’er the water, 
Speech joined with speech, from many a distant shore, 
Hark ye the prayer of Reason’s calm-eyed daughter — 
That men and women love each other more. 


The faith divine wherein her youth was nourished, 
Though later years its form and rite foreswore, 

Triumphant still in one clear purpose flourished — 
That human beings love each other more. 


What nobler touchstone could man’s wisdom borrow 
To try the artist’s skill, the sage’s lore ? 

God grant the prayer of genius, labor, sorrow — 
That mortals therefore love each other more. 








WHO BIDES HIS TIME. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





Who bides his time, and day by day 
Faces defeat full patiently, 

And lifts a mirthful roundelay, 
However poor his fortunes be,— 

He will not fail in any qualm 
Of poverty —the paltry dime 

It will grow golden in his palm, 
Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time — he tastes the sweet 
Of honey in the saltest tear ; 

And though he fares with slowest feet, 
Joy runs to meet him, drawing near ; 

The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And like a never-ending rhyme, 

The roadsides bloom in his applause, 
Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time, and fevers not 

In the hot race that none achieves, 
Shall wear cool-wreathen laurel, wrouglit 

With crimson berries in the leaves ; 
And he shall reign a goodly king, 

And sway his hand o’er every clime, 
With Peace writ on his signet ring, 

Who bides his time. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





Martin Lutuer: Unless a schoolmaster knows 
how to sing, I think him of no account. 


WitiiAmM Hawtey Smiru: And our schools must 
look after the ones. We cannot wholesale the job of 
educating all the children of all the people. 


GrorceB. Aiton, Inspector of High Schools, Minn. : 
What the children think, an American community 
soon thinks and endorses. Right or wrong, our chil- 
dren are rulers, and the head of the school has pub- 
lic opinion in his own hand. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass. : 
The teacher should possess a firm and abiding faith 
in humanity, in the people, in the destiny of the 
Cynicism, pessimism, and dis- 
Thus 


American republic. 
trust she should shun as unclean and unholy. 
she will be prepared to stimulate patriotic impulse 
and endeavor. 

Srate SupPERINTENDENT N. ©. ScHAEFFER, Penn- 
sylvania: Some future historian will record it as the 
marvel of the ages that, in the closing decade of the 
nineteenth century, many parents were willing to 
entrust the education of their children into the hands 
of persons whose services were not considered worth 
the wages of a common day-laborer. 


WINTER MUSIC.—( 1) 
GILBERT 


‘“* I leave this notice on my door 
For each accustomed visitor : — 
‘I am gone into the fields 


BY ELLA IVES. 


To see what this Sweet hour yields.’ ” 
— Shelley. 

It isa January morning, clear, cold, invigorating. 
Frost and sunshine meet, and the most exhilarating of 
tonics is distilled in the windless air. I drink deep 
draughts of the elixir of life, as, “afoot and light 
hearted,” I move with the sun, like Wordsworth’s 
traveler, to whom 

‘* Stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny.” 

White fields stretch everywhere, faintly marked on 
their frozen surface by the tracks of the ‘“snow- 
walkers.” 
morning sun is unhindered in its kindly task of warm- 
The snow 


It is only twenty above zero, but the 


ing mother earth and her roving children. 
blanket is nature’s down puff, and tucks away all the 
little green things, baby buds and leaves, now sleep- 
ing in her bosom. A luminous vapor softens the se- 
vere lines of the landscape, and gives a brooding ten- 
derness to the sky of naked blue. 

The simplicity of the winter world is one of its 
All is sincere and open. It has noth- 
ing to conceal and the soul responds. I may safely 
“wear my heart upon my sleeve” this morning, and 


chief charms. 


be as transparent as the lake when gazed upon by the 
eye of heaven. 

A winter ramble has this advantage, one experience 
and emotion does not jostle another, as in the tumultu- 
ous days of spring and summer. Each is as distinct 
and clear-cut as yonder tree traced upon the sky. A 
single bird-song can now work its witchery upon 
heart and memory, and open up fairer vistas than a 
whole avian world; as a belated blossom may send 
amore entrancing perfume through the heart than 
the sweet south breathing o’er violet banks. 

It is but a little past the hour when the harp of 
Mennon responded to the touch of Apollo ; but have we 
not “ fall’n on evil days,” when the voice of the myth 
is heard no more in the land? Yet hark! What is 
that soft, vibrating tone, stealing upon the ear, dying 
away only to come again in faint crescendo waves, — 
a tidal harmony? It is the voice of the great wire, 
which prosaic utility has stretched along the country 
road. A mute, insensate thing. Not when thrilled 
by the sun’s rays and played upon by the west wind. 
Ah! 

‘- The poetry of earth is never dead ”’ ; 
if even commerce stretches a harp through city streets 
and along country highways. The swallows long ago 
detected the spirit of song in the telegraph wire, and 
it is their favorite perch; complementing their grace 
of motion with a music as exquisite and ethereal. 
How Thoreau loved this “immortal melody.” It re- 
curs again and again in his observations of nature, 
and opens the rich veins of his lore, native and ae. 
“Tt stings my ear,” he says, “ with everlast- 
It allies Coneord to Athens and both to 
And I may add, impinges upon the Blue 


quired. 
ing truth. 
Elysium.” 
hills in the rebound, on this winter’s day, and trans- 
mits messages from heart to heart of nature’s lovers, 
whether here or yonder. 

The river, too, is making an ally of the sun, and, 
where its waters are deepest, is gliding from its ice 
shroud, and with a singing heart pressing on to the 
“ Of all sweet sounds,” said Whittier, “that of 
I know of nothing more 


sea. 
water is to me the sweetest. 
deliciously restful than the liquid voice of brooks, or 
the low, soft lapse of the small waves of our country 
ponds on their pebbly margins.” This January 
melody is not like the June voice, a simple undertone 
to the tangle of bird songs and whispering leaves ; 


and there is no resonance of pebbly marge ; but follow 
the winding river to the sea, and you shall hear a tone 
that summer never evokes, —the booming of the ice 
along shore, the bass viol in nature’s orchestra. 
Apollo is not confined to the lute; he plays upon 
every instrument, even the heart of man. 
Leaping from its prison, speeds the joyous river, 
Disenthralled and buoyant, singing to the sea: 
Burst thy bonds, my spirit, icy custom shiver! 
Like the unfettered river, thou, too, shalt be free. 

In this ice lagoon in the stream a duck is floating, 
apparently a creature of destiny, the sport of the ed- 
The head of glossy brown, witha 
fine inquiring eye, is ineager motion. Am I then not 
alone in my enjoyment of the river music? Perchance 
it, too, is borne on the current of sound to other fields 
“dressed in living green”; to other days verdurous 
with memories; or down the stream of Time to the 
illimitable sea. 

A sweet sound, hardly more than a footfall of si- 


dying current. 


lence, arrests my musings. 

‘* That strain again ; —it had a dying fall.” 
Only the bluebird’s note can vie in tenderness with 
that of the goldfinch. Each utterance is an endearing 
A pair of wedded lovers are breakfasting 
They are dressed 


caress. 
upon the catkins of the gray birch. 
in warm winter coats of a dull olivaceous shade, and 
their black wings are barred with white. n_ sieur 
Goldtinch has not laid aside his gentle manners and 
winsome tones with his courting attire; nor has 
madame grown cool with the weather; though I must 
admit that both these ardent vegetarians are riding 
their hobby this morning. Devotion to catkins, how- 
ever, is poetry in comparison with the invasion of a 
caterpillar’s tent. 

Have they caught sight of their human admirer ? 
Their tones now are laden with sympathy. “Too bad, 
too bad! ” they as if reading the heart 
of the strange being in furs and snow-shoes, whose 
unspoken longing is ever for wings and song. 


seem to say; 








EDUCATIONAL WHIGS AND TORIES. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


By whatever names they may be known, people are 
always Whig or Tory, not only in polities, but in their 
“Whig” was a 
whip, used for driving horses in Scotland. This was 
of such a character as to mark the rusticity of the 
people of the southwest counties, whose supply of 
corn being always exhausted in the late spring, drove 
into Leith for the purchase of corn that had been 
In 1648 the Presby- 
terian minister headed an insurrection, marching be- 
{dinburgh with an 


views of other publie questions. 


brought down from the north. 


fore these south countrymen to 
unheard-of fury, driving all before them, making such 
an inroad as had never before been imagined. In 
1679 the word was brought into England by the Court 
party, who sought to concentrate all conservative 
prejudices, religious, social, and political, against the 
Whigs —the successors of the Roundheads. Since 
then it has come to mean whoever attempts to make 
inroads upon established policies and ideas. “Tory,” 
now applied to the British conservatives, who believe 
the government should be reverenced, was born in 
Ireland at about the same time that “ Whig” was 
born in Seotland. The Tories were a lawless class, 
ejected proprietors, who, in abject poverty, would hang 
around the land they had claimed so long, shrinking 
from servile labor as if it were an intolerable pollu- 
tion. From a plunderer the Tory became a bully, a 
terror, Out of all this came the Tory, who is, in the 
eyes of the Whig, an aristocrat, a govermental plun- 
derer of the people, a patriotic bully, a terror through 
the law, dreading labor (and association with laborers 
— common people) as an intolerable pollution, 
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The Whig thinks himself merely progressive, and 
the Tory regards himself as the guardian of the peo- 
ple’s interests. Each has wings, the Whigs inevita- 
bly developing a Radical wing, the Tories as surely 
presenting a withered Bourbon wing. The Radical 
ignores policy and everything but the “ root” of the 
matter, while the Bourbon “forgets nothing, learns 
nothing.” 

Upon all public questions people fall into their 
natural place in such a classification, and the useful- 
ness of Whig, Tory, Radical, and Bourbon depends 
upon relative conditions. There are times when sal- 
vation is with the crankiest Radical, and then again 
it is with the Bourbon who faces the eighth century 
and “ holds back ” with all his weight. 

The Radicals are the yeast, the Whigs do the 
kneading, the Tories are baking, the Bourbons make 
the loaf stale. 
the Bourbons make it inevitable; the Whigs face the 
crisis victoriously, but peace reigns again only when 
Permanent 


The Radicals make a crisis possible, 


the Tories accept the new conditions. 
stability is impossible. Quiet means ultimate stagna- 
tion, which creates its own revolutionary conditions. 

This is simple enough, politically; but it is equally 
true, though less apparent, in education. Not only 
are educationists Whigs, Tories, Radicals, and Bour-. 
bons, but the people occupy the same attitudes on 
educational questions. Any close student of educa- 
tional activities for the past quarter of a century can 
easily label every schoolman of prominence; they 
have labeled themselves. 

The educational Tory thinks things are very well 
as they are, and deprecates any change in policy, ad- 
ministration, curriculum, methods, and _ personnel. 
He does not openly antagonize reforms, but affiliates 
with those who do, and contributes to their success so 
far as he can do it without enlisting under their banner, 
He accepts every new thing when it has been adopted, 
and announces contidently that he always believed 
in it, while, as a fact, he never made the coming of 
any new thing easy. There is a shade of the origi- 
nal idea of the plunderer, the bully, the terror, in him. 
He has his eye on the stability and the salary; he has 
an idea that possession means right to retain, that 
methods used are sacred. 

The educationul 


new measures; he is slightly “rustic,” —the Tory 


Whig thinks new times demand 
being more of the citizen,—is not classic, hardly 
scholarly, as the Tory usually is; makes inroads, and 
is not happy otherwise, while the Tory is the happi- 
est in that permanence which tends to the classic; is 
naturally a professional rebel, as the Tory never is. 

The educational Radical believes everything essen- 
tially wrong that was done yesterday, and everything 
right that promises to be done to-morrow. He _ sees 
no good in the man, the method, the curriculum, or 
the law that has already been tried, but only good in 
whatever has not been tested. Anything with a 
foundation is all wrong; it must not even have plans 
and specifications, but merely the rough draft of the 
architect’s idea. Anything with fruit or bloom is de- 
nounced; it must be merely the first swelling aspira- 
tion of the bud. Anything that has sprouted is neces- 
sarily wrong; the first thrill of the “ radicle” within 
the seed is alone allowable. He not only knows 
nothing of what he assumes to know, but his conceit 
increases in geometrical proportion to his ignorance 
thereof. 

The educational Bourbon is the “ holy terror,” the 
“aristocratic bully,” the “plunderer” of the profes- 
sion. He is eminently reverent, regards every method 
of his grandfather’s and every idea descended from 
the educational dark ages as sacred. He forgets no 
virtue of antiquity, learns no virtue of the times in 
which he lives. He organizes schemes, appeals to 
” of the 
modern (devils ) psychologists, new educationists, ete. 


prejudices, and thwarts all the “ machinations 


He is frequently the most scholarly of the Tories even, 
the most trusty in manhood, the most admirable in 
patriotic ardor, the most ideal in results produced 
His conscience is intensified and purified, and for econ- 
science’ sake he seeks to preserve what little educa- 
tional virtue may be left in the world, 

lhe sum of all educational virtues is nowhere ; 





The virtue of each 
There are times in 


neither is the sum of all vices. 
depends largely upon conditions. 
which the educational Radical is the savior of the 
profession, and again salvation is from the Bourbon. 
Sometimes the professional engineer's attention is 
needed for the driving wheels and sometimes for the 
brakes. Happy the cause when there is an educa- 
tional sentiment sensible enough to be a “governor” 
for all these forces, keeping each in healthy activity. 
Never were these conditions more nearly met than 
to-day. The Radicals are sufficiently cranky ; the 
Bourbons are respected; the Tories are on their 
guard; and the Whigs are confident. When the 
spelling book was the terror of the age, sending 
teachers to insane asylums and pupils to spectacles, 
the Radicals tried to burn it with its teacher at the 
stake; then the Bourbons scorched the fireman with 
his own fagots; the Tories threw away the nonsense ; 
and the Whigs retained the sense, and the Radicals 
made obeisance to the spelling book of which they 
were to have made a martyr. Let this condition of 
things continue, and the schools will forge ahead in 
policy and principles, in curriculum and methods, in 
administration and personnel; but if either Tory or 
Whig, Radical or Bourbon be gloritied, the schools 
will be either stagnant or tumultuous, miasmatic or 


tempestuous.— The Independent. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LITERARY POWER 
THROUGH SCHOOL-WORK. 

BY MARY H. LEONARD. 
A recent number of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
contains a plan for “ Composition Work,” as success- 
fully carried on in the high school in Springfield, 
Mass. 


of teachers in this department. 


Its suggestions are well worth the attention 


The subject has many bearings. All real literary 
work is undertaken with the desire to inform, or to 
It is the 


absence of such motive in school-work that is mainly 


interest and please, some reader or hearer. 


responsible for the lack of interest, and, therefore, of 
success, in “composition writing.” 

Literary work is also individual in character. If 
all the members of a class are required to write upon 
the same subject, the individuality is in a measure 
lost. There is no public to be instructed or inspired 
by the success of the effort. If some real use can be 
made of the pupil’s work, it will do more than any- 
thing else to furnish the “inspiration,” which is the 
For lack of this, 


de force, 


touchstone of literary power. 
the usual school essay is a mere tour 
brought forth by hard labor of both pupil and teacher, 
and uninteresting to both. 

As an attempt to bring another element into the 
effort I will state briefly a plan pursued in one 
session’s work with a class of young ladies of about 
the average scholastic attainment found in our high 
schools. This is an age of “correlation,” and the 
joining of the study of literature itself with the effort 
at literary production was considered a combination 
most natural, The only text-book used was Emery’s 
“ Notes on English Literature,” published by Ginn & 
Co., a brief historical compendium of notes and topics, 
originally prepared for the use of classes in the Bos. 
ton School of Technology. This was treated, to speak 
metaphorically, merely as a row of pegs on which to 
hang the real work in literature done by the class. 
In addition to this book in the hands of each student, 
there was a good school library, containing many of 
the standard works of English and American authors, 
with a varied assortment of text-books in English 
literature, and some works on literary criticism. The 
learning to use this library for given ends furnished 
perhaps the best part of the students’ work. 

The classroom exercise was conducted much like 
one of the popular literary clubs of the present age, 
the teacher being both president and “committee on 
programme.” A few general topics were assigned 
to all, to be studied for examination, such as a gen- 
eral classification of literary periods, the chief social 
and historical influences in each period, with a brief 


epitome of leading writers and their principal works. 
At different stages in the study each student was ex- 
pected to be able to give a summary of the leading 
points. 

But only a small part of the time of the classroom 
was given to this. The interest of the study de- 
veloped along the lines which individuals wrought 
out, in papers prepared for the benefit of the whole 
class. The size of the class allowed each member to 
present a paper not oftener than once in a fortnight. 
Special topics, within the general outline, were as- 
signed ahead in such a way that the requisite number 
of papers was always ready for each class exercise, 
and whenever a student’s paper was presented a new 
subject was assigned for her private study. The de- 
livery of these papers awakened constant interest, 
as bringing fresh thought into lines in which all were 
working. Each paper was followed by questioning, 
discussion, and criticism by the class and the teacher, 
both as to the thought and the literary form of its 
presentation. 

It was assumed that if any student had more time 
for this study than was required for her own paper, 
she should spend it in becoming familiar with the 
literature that had been made interesting to her 
through the papers of others, or in getting ready 
for the intelligent discussion of papers that others 
were preparing. The interest that was developed in 
the study, as shown by the constant and intelligent 
use of the library, seemed to justify the method that 
There are some limitations or defects 
occur to every teacher. 


was used. 
in this plan which will 
While one student is tracing the literary effects of 
Puritanism in the religious writings of Baxter and 
Jeremy Taylor, another makes a special study of a 
single poem, as “ Lycidas.” Or, while one is con- 
sidering the characteristics of Dr. Johnson’s great 
dictionary and its effect on literature and language, 
another is tracing the movement in historical liter- 
ature going on at the same time under Hume and 
Gibbon. And, again, in a later age, while one pre- 
pares a paper on the modern novel, as perfected by 
Dickens and Thackeray, another is occupied with the 
entrance of women into the ranks of British authors, 
and still another reviews the history of the Arthurian 
legends until they find their culminating expression 
in the “Idylls of the King.” Such individual work, 
while strong in spots, would undoubtedly leave many 
topics, even important ones, but imperfectly known. 
Yet, from the papers of others in the class, the gen- 
eral view gained by the individual may be fairly 
Great care should be taken in the wording 
of the topics assigned. They should be varied in 
form, and should often overlap, presenting different 
But, after all, the best 
result in literary study is not completeness, nor even 


complete. 


phases of the same subject. 


right balance of parts, but vivid interest in the sub- 
ject, and the knowledge of how to study it. 

A very potent objection to this plan that will occur 
to teachers is the prescribed course in literature laid 
down for most high schools, which leaves little room 
for such individual work. Not many teachers, per- 
haps, are as free to work out their own personal 
Yet those are the 
strongest teachers who are best able, within the limits 


methods as in the ease described. 


of a prescribed system, to use their own individu- 
The ad- 
vantages of the prescribed “courses of instruction ”’ 
But one of 
the chief educational problems of the age is to find the 


ality and to develop that of their pupils. 
in modern schools are beyond discussion. 


best means, without sacrificing any of the advantages 
of the “system,” to give the individual a free chance 
for individuality in development. 

Another important consideration as to the plan 
here suggested relates to the criticism of these in- 
dividual papers,—how to give them the critical 
examination needed for improvement in writing, 
without impairing their freshness and interest, or im- 
posing too heavy a burden upon the teacher. The 
discussion given to each essay should be searching 
and thorough, and should be occupied largely with the 
literary form of the paper. 


Questions of arrange- 
ment, logical connection, condensation, as well as 
forms of expression, should be noticed. 


When need- 
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ful, the teacher should examine the paper in detail 
and require a revision to be made. 

Yet many criticisms should not be 
allowed to distract the thought of a young writer 
from those general qualities of good style which it is 
the highest work of school composition to develop. 
Such matters as spelling 


a9 


too minor 


punctuation, and neatness 
should receive their greatest emphasis in another part 
of the school General attention to these 
things must, of course, continue to be required, and 
where there is conspicuous deficiency the individual 
should receive special adinonition and training. But 
it is a question whether the much-corrected “compo- 
sition” of the ordinary schoolroom does not some- 
times hinder the growth of writing ability. The 
special end to be gained must never be lost sight of ; 
and in the high school the end proposed for “ com- 
position work ” should take no lower ground than the 
development of genuine literary power. 


course, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER.* 


BADANES, PH.D., NEW 


BY SAUL YORK CITY. 
Since ancient times, the question of origin and 
nature of number has had a great interest for philoso- 
phers; in fact, the concept of number plays such an 
important réle, that every system of philosophy may 
almost be characterized by the explanation it offers of 
the idea of number. Aristotle premises number as a 
necessary condition for the idea of time. Kant re- 


verses the order, by premising time as the neces- 


operations as phases of the process of measurement. 
Here, Messrs. McLellan and Dewey make a valuable 
contribution, which, if properly understood, is des- 
tined to render a service in practice; namely, they advo- 
cate that the idea of fractions be developed from con- 
tinuous quantity, and that instruction in elementary 
fractions be based on the standard scales of measure- 
ment. The next two chapters deal with the concrete 
way of teaching primary arithmetic, offering illustra- 
tions of the principles declared in previous chapters. 

I read with great pleasure the first chapter of the 
book, where the authors show what psychology can 
do for instruction in every branch of study, and 
But, consid- 
ering the authors’ own method of teaching primary 
arithmetic incorrect, we shall devote the following 
lines to point out their fundamental errors in both 
premises < nd conclusions. 


what it especially can do for arithmetic. 


Before entering into a critical examination of the 
authors’ method of teaching primary arithmetic, let 
us make a rapid survey of the important stages of the 
development of the idea of number. Metaphysicians 
may try to explain the nature of number; but for the 
teacher the only question is that of origin and devel- 
opment. Especially is the latter of importance. 

Now, what is the process of development of the 
idea of number ? 

The genesis of the idea of number may be conven- 
iently divided into three periods: 1. The spontaneous 
period precedes conscious counting, and is character- 
ized by the fact that the child is able to perform 
an exact estimate of objects by mere comparison of 


which have the aspect of a whole or unity ; 7. e., lines, 
surfaces, bodies, days, hours, weight, ete. These 
quantities, known as continuous quantities, before 
they become the subject matter of arithmetic must be 
measured, that is to say, must be separated in parts, 
reduced to a plural quantity, and then counted; this 
measuring is a more complex process than counting, 
seeing that it includes the latter as one of its ele- 
ments. 

Elementary arithmetic considers number, first, as a 
result of counting, and later, when dealing with de- 
nominate numbers, and especially with fractions, as 
a result of measurement. In higher arithmetic, num- 
bers are considered as a result of other operations; 
é. g, negative numbers, imaginary, irrational, and 
Kummer’s notion of ideal numbers. 

One application we can make now of what we said 
above, namely, the true method of developing the 
idea of number in the mind of the pupils, the best 
way of giving them an insight into the meaning of 
the four fundamental operations is —to make them 
perform the same process, the same operations by 
which numbers are originally formed. Hence, we 
are to begin with counting, and develop from it the 
four fundamental operations, especially since geneti- 
cally addition is an abbreviated process of forward 
counting, subtraction, of backward counting, multi- 
plication can best be developed from addition, divi- 
sion, from subtraction. 

Now, from the point of view of our psychological 
analysis of the idea of number, what objections can 
we find to the method of teaching primary arithmetic 
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sary condition for the origin of the concept of sense impressions. Numeration in this period can- as expounded in the book before us ? 


number; Herbart quite successfully refutes Kant’s 
view, and offers an explanation of his own. The 
school of philosophy, that begins with John Locke 
and culminates in J. 8. Mill, explains the develop- 
ment of the idea of number out of our own experi- 
ence. Mathematicians, not less than philosophers, 
have been trying to explain the concept of number, 
every one offering his own definition, and not seldom 
contradicting the others. 

Now, this question is gaining the interest of the 
teacher, who is beginning to see that his view on the 
development of the idea of number must have a de- 
cisive influence on his method of instruction in ele- 
mentary arithmetic. The appearance of the “ Psy- 
chology of Number ” is a response to this demand. 

In the first chapter of the book the authors show 
what psychology can do for the teacher in every 
branch of study, and what it especially can do toward 
raising arithmetic to its deserved prominence in the 
hierarchy of subjects. 

Chapters II. to VI. deal with the nature and origin 
of the idea of number. Important conclusions are 
there drawn, that show the falsity of the Grube 
method. In these conclusions, the authors agree, in 
the main points, with the views expressed by us in 
print about a year ago. In the same chapters we find 
the authors’ own method, where the usual distinction 
of discrete and continuous quantity is disregarded, 
and of measure- 
ment. 

Chapters VI. and VII. deal with the fundamental 


number is treated as a result 





*The symposium to which this is a contribution appeared in the 
JOURNAL of December 5, 
























The 
second stage begins with the first non-spontaneously 
The condition 
ment is the notice of an addition of a unit to the 
highest spontaneously developed number, This dis- 
cernment is made permanent through the fact that it 
With every ad- 
dition of a unit to the number next below in scale, a 


not be carried beyond the first three numbers. 


developed number. of this diseern- 


is indicated by an image or symbol. 


new inference is drawn — a new number is formed ; 
these inferences are drawn, not as conclusions from 
other judgments, but in connection with concrete 
things. Hence, they are inductive in their nature. 
This manner of forming judgments gives rise to 
counting. 

The process of forming numbers by mere addition 
of a unit to the number next below in seale can only 
to the of 
Since each new judgment depends upon counting con- 


be extended formation small numbers. 
crete things, hence, new methods are needed to form 
large numbers and to shorten the process of counting. 
In this 


period the mind is utterly detached from sensible 


This demand is satisfied in the third period. 


observation; numbers are now formed, not as a result 
of counting, but as inferences drawn from the judg- 
ments of the previous period; in this period, number 
begins to be formed in a great many ways, which 
give rise to the different arithmetical operations. 
Having the idea of number developed, the child 
comes to a stage when a new species of quantity pre- 
sents itself for his consideration; up till now, he was 


dealing with “ plurive,” or discrete, quantities, which 
he had to count in order to get a definite number. 


Now, he begins to consider ‘implurive,” quantities, 




















The authors, instead of showing how the idea of 
number and operations upon it are developed in the 
mind of the child by exhibiting their various stages, 
mainly describe number as a ready product in the 
consciousness of the adult. An adult, while operat- 
ing with numbers, never stops to discriminate be- 
Hence, the 
authors reject this distinction, a distinction of great 


tween discrete and continuous quantity. 


importance for the proper understanding of the 
process of development of the idea of number. We 


can operate with continuous quantities only by the 
aid of discrete, 

Now, what consequencés follow in practice as a 
result of the authors’ failure to discriminate between 
the two different kinds of quantities ? For,that pur- 
pose, let us turn to the authors’ applications of their 
theories. They begin with a continuous quantity, “a 
requiring measurement,’ and the 
sequence of development of a continuous quantity 
into a definite number, where countingzenters as one 
of its elements. 


whole give us 


Now, where did the pupils acquire 
this process, when counting begins according to the 
views of the authors, who are correct on this point, 
with discrete quantity ? They declare in one place that 
counting is a fundamental process; but a few pages 
further they object to the prominence given to that 
process, and thus neglect a good deal the only original 
mode by which numbers are formed. They regard 
counting merely as a mechanical process, because it is 
au operation with objects instead of an inductive 
process. Further, the authors offer no explanation 
for the process of counting, but merely interpret its 
result as a mode of measurement of quantity Jjand 
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thus treat discrete quantity under the aspect of con- 
tinuous, and the two separate processes of counting 
and measuring as one process. It is true that both 
these processes may be treated as one from the point 
of view of the interpretation of result, but as to their 
process, measuring consisting in breaking up, sep- 
arating, or dividing an intuitable whole,— in changing 
a unity into a plurality; whereas, counting consists 
in combining, uniting separate units, in constructing 
parts into a definite whole. The failure to dis- 
tinguish between discrete and continuous quantity 
leads the authors to undervalue the function and 
import of counting to such an extent that we find 
them state that “when we are measuring with an 
unmeasured unit, the result of our measurement is 
exceedingly vague and inaccurate.” This is true only 
for continuous quantities, but false for discrete. After 
1 have counted a flock of sheep and have ascertained 
their number, my result is very definite, and cannot 
be made more so. 

The authors begin their first lesson in number with 
a whole to be counted off into minor wholes. This 
process, when not a mechanical separation, is nothing 
else but the mental process of subtraction. Thus, 
the authors begin their first step with subtraction 
instead of following the development of numbers 
genetically. This parting of number into equal parts, 
with which they begin their first lesson, resembles a 
good deal the separation of numbers into equal and 
unequal parts,— the initial step of the Grube method, 
—and is nothing else, when taught properly, but a 
deductive application of a previous process of com- 
bination of units with which we ought to begin. 

In teaching the four fundamental operations, the 
authors, insteal of showing the process of forming 
the result, are satisfied with merely interpreting the 
result of each operation as a consequence of meas- 
uring, and showing how the result of each operation 
conforms with their interpretation. The fundamental 
operations appear in their exposition only as means 
for interpreting the idea of number as a result of 
measurement, instead of treating them as ends in 
themselves and endeavoring to explain their process. 
Such a procedure may be justified in higher arith- 
metic, where we aim to unify the different operations, 
but in primary work it makes relatively easy processes 
difficult. Instead of beginning addition with an ag- 
gregate, and attempting to interpret it, we would say 
to add two numbers together means to add to one 
number successively the units of another. The ad- 
vantage of such a definition is that it indieates the 
process. (Of course, we would not go and successively 
add one by one, as the addition table shortens the 
process. ) 

All the above ineorreet practices follow as a natural 
consequence from the identification of two kinds of 
quantities. But that this should be the case with the 
authors of the book before us is really surprising. 
They themselves warn us against it in the following 
words: “In teaching arithmetic, much eonfusion 
arises from the mistake of identifying numerical 
value with absolute magnitude,— that is, number, the 
instrument of measurement, with measured quantity ” 
(page 69). To translate the above in our terms, 
would mean to say that much confusion arises from 
identifying discrete quantity, the instrument of meas- 
urement, with continuous quantity. 

In conclusion, let us state that the distinction of 
these two kinds of quantities is of great value for the 
proper understanding of important concepts of higher 
mathematics; also, philosophers find the discrimina- 
tion of these two kinds of quantities of importance. 
This distinction dates far back to Aristotle, who was 
the tirst to explain the celebrated paradox of Zeno,— 
that of the motion of Achilles and the tortoise,— by 
establishing the discrimination of these two kinds of 
quantities. 

Besides the above fundamental objections to the 
methods of the authors, we think it utterly unpsycho- 
logical to teach pupils to write decimal fractions, 
while they are learning to write whole numbers. But to 
these and to many more objectionable points we may 
return on some future occasion. One statement | 
must make now before concluding,— that I can see 
no reason why the last seven chapters of the book 
are placed in a book entitled “The Psychology of 
Number and Its Applications to Method of ‘Teaching 
Arithmetic.” These chapters are nothing but frag. 
ments of the theory of arithmetic of the French ty pe, 
and fragmentary modes of presentation of different 
topics on which complete treatises are found 


lh 
abundance in German, 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


Tue Monroe doctrine, the Missouri compromise, 
and the purchase of Florida are closely associated. 











Wuart is statesmanship? Name one or more 
British, German, French, and American statesmen of 
the day. Of more than fifty years ago? 


WHat common interests have the United States 
and China? Russia? British India? Cuba? Hawaii ? 
What rival interests have the United States and 
Spain? England? Russia? 

WHENEVER any pupil has visited Jamestown or 
Plymouth, Philadelphia, Trenton, Bunker Hill, Lex- 
ington, or Concord, take that occasion to awaken an 
interest in the incidents associated with these places. 


Measure every pupil to see if his shoulders are 
uneven. It is amazing how many have uneven 
shoulders through life as the result of carelessness in 
school. Tailors and dressmakers will tell you about 
this. 


THE BEAVER. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The most interesting animal is the beaver. It is 
found in few countries. I saw several dams built by 
beavers and a large home of a colony of beavers in 
the Yellowstone National park this summer. 
One of the most interesting characteristics of the 
beaver is his damming. His home _ looks like 





a haystack. It,is made of mud, stones, and sticks, 
and is built in the water, with entrance below the 
surface of the water. This entrance would be frozen 
if it were not farther below the surface than the 
water ever freezes, so the beavers build dams to 
make sure that the water is always deep enough to 
escape the frost, and although the dams that I saw 
were several hundred feet from their home they kept 
the water in the entire lake high enough for their 
purposes. 

The beaver’s teeth are very strong and very sharp, 
so that he cuts off large branches and stands them 
up and weaves them together securely and then puts 
stones against them and packs in the mud. The dam 
is a foot or more in width on top and grass grows 
upon it. It looks attractive as it winds along across 
the lake. 

Beavers often saw off large trees by gnawing 
around the trunk. ‘They know enough to make them 
fall where they wish to. They carry mud or stones 
between their paws and chin. They do not use the 
tail in digging or for carrying things, as has been 
popularly supposed. 

Beavers lay up their winter supply of food in sum- 
mer and much of it is anchored beneath the surface 
of the water near the entrance to their home, They 


plaster their house all over with a fresh coat of mud 
each summer. 

The fur of the beaver is valuable. It is in 
great demand for the manufacture of hats. Hunt- 
ers get beavers in winter by punching sharp spears 
through their hard frozen house. The beaver, as 


soon ay he hears the spear, runs into the lake and 
seeks refuge in hiding places in the ice near the 
shore which he has previously prepared for retreat. 

The hunter has in advance “sounded” the ice 
along shore with his spear until he has found the 
retreat, and as soon as the beavers are in their 
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SHORT METHOD IN CUBE ROOT. 
BY HOWARD MITMAN, A. M. 

Some time ago, while doing work in cube root, 
[ discovered a method of determining the root of 
any cube of two periods or less. That is, any root 
of not more than two figures can readily be written, 
without going through the tedious process of extract- 
ing according to rule. For example, take the cubes 
39,304 and 274,625. A glance shows the root of the 
first to be 34; of the second, 65. 

We know the cubes of the numbers 1 to 9 are the 
following, in their order: 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, 343, 
512, 729. 
cubes in groups, and paying particular attention to 
the unit or last figure in each cube, we have the 
following : — 


By arranging these numbers and their 


13 —}] 63 = 216 
43 — 64 93 —729 
53 a 125 


Notice that the unit figure of the cube is always 
the same as the number we are cubing; so that the 
cube of 4 ends in 4; the cube of 6 ends in 6; and se 
on for the five numbers given. 
without exception. 


This holds good 


Therefore, any cube whose unit figure is 1, 4, 5, 6, 
oe te - - ' 
or 9 has 1, 4, 5, 6, or 9 as the unit figure of the root. 
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There are still four numbers to consider, which we 
may group like this : — 


23 =8 
73 = 343 


83 = 512 
Here we see that the cube of 2 is 8, while the cube 
of 8 ends in 2; the cube of 3 ends in 7, while the cube 


33 = 27 


f 7 ends in 3. 
Therefore, any cube whose unit figure is 8 has 2 


0 


as the unit figure of the root; any cube whose unit 
figure is 2 has 8 as the unit figure of the root. 

The same may be said of 7 and 3. When one is 
the unit figure of the cube, the other is the unit 
figure of the root. 

Keeping these facts in mind, we can readily write 
the unit figure of the root of any cube. And remem- 
bering the cubes of the numbers 1 to 9, we can as 
easily determine the first figure of the root, and, if 
the cube is of only two periods, the whole root. 

For example, 592,704 is a perfect cube. By inspec- 
tion, the first figure of the root we see is 8; and as 
the cube ends in 4, its root must also, being 84 
Take the cube 300,763. 
is evidently 6; and as the cube ends in 3, its root 
must end in 7, making 67. 

In any cube of more than two periods, we can apply 


The first figure of the root 


this method to determine the first and last figures of 
the root, and use the regular rule for the intermediate 
figures. The cube 150,523,843 contains three periods 
and three figures in the root. The first and last 
figures of the root are 5 and 7 respectively, leaving us 
to determine the second figure in the regular way, 
which shows the root to be 507. 

This method can only be used when the number we 
operate upon is known to be a perfect cube. It very 
often happens that from the nature of the work we 
know a certain number to be a cube whose root we 
must find, and in all such cases the method I have 


tried to explain is very convenient. 
oaimmmapmecnsaie 
TOPICS IN GENERAL HISTORY. — (111) 
BY E. W. BARRETT. 


THE SARACENS. 


{ situation and boundaries, 





government, 
| nomadic tribes ( no unity ), 
Arabia { Jewish colonies, 
*| Christian settlements, 
| little intercourse, 
’ | importance to-day, 
{sa eee 
whales’ Semitic race, 7 eT 
not favorable to Christianity, 
ancient religion, 
worship of images, 
Mohammedans, 
salled~ Saracens, 
Moslems, etc., 
Mohammed dissatisfied with previtiling customs. 
{ eminently religious, 
new religion called Islam ( Salvation ), 
doctrines preached by Mohammed ew 
Arabic tribes, 
~ sought to unite + Jews, 
= Christians, 
S | great awakening, ; 
x truths of Meses and Christ ( as Prophet ) accepted, 
© idolatrous forms destroyed, 
R old traditions overcome, 
prejudices and disturbances, 
Mohammed put to flight, 
numerous adherents at Medina, 
sovereignty seized, 
| compulsory conversions ( Islamism or death ). 
| ( at first, simple and spiritual, 
corrupted with luxury and wealth, 
| one God (the basis of the system, 
| to serve Him, a duty, 
| heaven and hell, 
| day of judgment, 
beliefs / resurrection of the dead, 
| immortality of soul, 
virtue rewarded, vice punished, 
Koran, revealed truth, 
é re mee { old prophets, 
: | Mohammed, inspired ; 7 ines. 
S equal to | Christ, 
= { justice and charity, 
i | | fatalism, 
2 | kindness to slaves; to dumb animals, 
N { prayer, 
: . | fasting, - 
| taught eflicacy of 4 alms-giving, 
| | pilgrimages. 
| to fight for Islam, | 
| polygamy ( inconsistent 
Christ as Son and Savior. 
| denied < the Trinity, 
man, as a free moral agent. 
gambling, 
condemned drunkenness, 





infidelity. 


central figure of his time, 
{ time, 

\ place, 

parents, 

education (scanty ), 
shepherd, 
merchant, 


birth 


occupations { 


traveled much, 

wealthy, 

studied Christianity and Judaism, 
sought a more perfect system, 
visions, dreams, and inspirations, 
doctrines proclaimed, 

persuasive in argument, 





~~ 
& early converts, 
s government alarmed ( much commotion ), 
Ss the Hegira (622 A. D.), 
3 | the Jews accept him as the Messiah, 
= | many converts; unlimited power. 
| { enterprising, 
industrious, 
| honorable and truthful, 
| | studious and thoughtful, 
| fond of solitude, 
| character 
| } courageous, 
| impulsive and vehement, 
| arbitrary, 
| ambitious; desired fame, 
| | qualities of a leader, 
; death : time, 
| i place, 
| his life’s work and influence, 
successors called Caliphs. 
methods of warfare, 
| weapons and armour, 
| to subjugate the world, 
converts ( early reason 
the plan ss Sher) . Se 
| to gain + to spread the empire, 
| to levy tribute, 
unconverted and rebellious tribes, 
| neighboring states, 
| Syria ( important cities ), 
| _ } Jerusalem ( 637), 
(ieee | Persia (the Fire Worshippers ). 
to India, 
. | | tributes imposed, 
< | | Bagdad, capital. 
© . Egypt ( Alexandria ), 
> | Africa + Tripoli and Carthage, 
Ss entire North, 
~ 


Constantinople attacked twice, 
crossed Gibraltar, 

{ conquered peninsula, 
advanced into France, 
fears for Christianity, 


Pyrenees mark the boundary, 
700 years of peace, 


famous schools, 
dissensions and quarrels, 
divisions; petty states, 
Christians reconquer. 


fee ‘ 5 ( Bs 

' East and West divide B ugdad, 
| | Cordova, 
! 

| 

{ 


| 
| 
Europe 

| Spain 

| 
| 

pores 

| | 


rival claims for throne, 

secessions, 

Turks conquer East, 

Christains conquer West, 

religion remains; empire falls to pieces. 


The End 


salutary reforms at home, 
paganism abandoned, 
commerce extended, 
gave impetus to learning, 
established libraries and universities. 
Greek and Latin schools, 
studied chemistry and astronomy, 
medicine and physics greatly advanced, 
algebra and our method of notation introduced, 
architecture enriched, 
Christians persecuted and killed, 
bad results lives and property destroyed, 
| Christianity renounced by many, etc. 


Influence 


Other Topics: Famous caliphs and scholars ; noted industries 
and works of art; life of Omar; other holy cities of the world ; 
other ‘‘inspired ” writers, ete. 

Books: The ** Arabian Nights”; Irving’s ‘‘ Alhambra.” 


When the extent of the great Saracenic empire is considered, 
one marvels at individualpower. Oriental literature is imagina- 
tive, but its strangest tale scarcely rivals the story of Ma- 
homet’s life and work. 

The mere merchant becomes, ata single stroke, the great 
central figure of his age. Illiterate, yet he developed a com- 
prehensive scheme of theology, embracing such rational philos- 
ophy and just precepts that converts flocked to its standard in 
numbers so great as to stagger belief. Unpracticed in diplomacy, 
a stranger to political science, he established a strong central- 
ized government from obscure, disunited tribes. 

Peter, the Hermit, aroused an entire continent to a pitch of 
religious fervor that was never equalled, and inaugurated a 
movement so strong and so persistent as to ultimately gain its 
object. Mahomet did more: he boldly asserted the falsity of 
the religion of his fathers. Customs, antedating all records, 
sacred practices, traditions, all fell before this mighty prophet. 
He firmly believed his mission came from God. All must be 
saved. Islamism, as the sole channel of salvation, must be 
forced upon the unwilling. In his zeal, so-called inalienable 
rights and dictates of conscience were ignored. The end justi- 
fied the means. Death remained for those who refused to em- 
brace it. All things, spiritual and temporal, werehis. Rarely 
has there been seen in history so complete a revolution in re- 
ligion, government, laws, and customs. 

“Oriental history in itself is interesting, but it is with the 
Saracenic ascendency in Europe that we must concern ourselves. 


defeated by Chas. Martel at Tours, 


literature, science, art, flourished, 


Assisted by the Moors, the Eastern hosts cross the narrow 
straits of Gibraltar. Spain and southern France fall an easy 
prey. The fate of Christian Europe is trembling in the balance. 
Charlemagne, with all his resources, appears powerless before 
the countless hordes. Charles Martel’s signal victory at Tours 
fixes their boundaries at the Pyrenees. Peace finally settles 
down upon the great empire stretching from India to the 
western ocean. Education is fostered; universities and libra- 
ries are founded; the arts and sciences flourish as never before ; 
a new form of architecture appears; so great an intellectual 
awakening takes place that its influence is still felt. Algebra 
and our system of notation come directly from the Arabians. 
After a long period of prosperity, of splendor and luxury, in- 
trigues finally arise, through rival claims for the throne, and 
the united empire is dissolved into petty states. With Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella the last of the Moors are expelled. United 
Christian Spain sends Columbus to discover a new world, and 
thus paves for itself a way to power, wealth, influence, and 
respect. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
JACQUES W. REDWAY. 


(a) Is it correct to say, ‘‘Rio dela Plata river”? (6) Js at 
correct to call the people of China ‘‘Chinamen”? (c) Which 
is right, ‘* Allegheny” or ‘‘ Alleghany”? (d) Is the spelling 
of proper names in Frye’s geography correct ’ 

(a) Rio de la Plata river is not in good form, because xto 
means “river”; better use the expression La Plata river, or, 
simply, Plate river. (4) Porcelain dolls might be called china- 
men, but the people of China are Chinese. (c) Alleghany 
mountains, Allegheny river and city, and Allegany county are 
correct by common usage; there is a tendency, however, to 
adopt the last form exclusively. (d) Mr. Frye has followed 
the rules of spelling laid down as official forms by the United 
States board on geographic names, and his example is to be 
commended, 

In the geography we use, it is said that Cape Tarifa is the 
most southern cape of Europe, but in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica tt is stated that Cape Matapan is the most southerly 
point. Which is right ? 

You can easily determine a question of that character. With 
a pair of dividers or a slip of paper measure the distance from 
the nearest parallel; you will find that Cape Tarifa is more 
than half a degree farther south than Cape Matapan. In as- 
certaining distances in latitude and longitude, be careful to 
measure from a meridian along a parallel, or vice versa, and 
not from the margin of the map. 

Is the ink spoken of in the *‘ Lake of Ink” in Arizona sutt- 
able for use ? 

There is no such lake in Arizona. The pool formed by cer- 
tain mineral springs contains a considerable quantity of metallic 
sulphids, held in suspension, giving the water a black appear- 
ance. There is no ink about it, however. 

In what part of the United States was the ‘+ Ship of the 
Desert,” made the subject of a poem hy Joaquin Miller, found ? 

The Colorado desert, situated in the southeastern part of 
California, is the place where the alleged ‘ ship’? was sighted. 
But it isn’t a ship at all— nothing but the hulk of an old river 
ferry boat, made in very recent times by a man now residing in 
Los Angeles. No one not gifted with the imagination of a poet 
would ever have taken it for anything else. 

A newspaper item is the authority for saying that the name 
Itasca is derived from the Latin, veritas caput, meaning * true 
source,” by depriving it of the first and the last syllable. Is 


? 


this derivation considered authentic 

There is not the slightest authenticity about it. The word is, 
most likely, of Algonquian origin, and probably contains the 
same stem as Athabaska, Agoomska, Madawaska, and other 
similar names. Vert/as caput does not mean ‘true source ”’ — 
nor anything else for that matter. As a specimen of Latin 
composition, it is about on a par with Ego est homo. 

(a) Why is Ethiopia no longer on the map of Africa — what 
has become of it? (b) Whereis Ibea? 

(a) Ethiopia was never a political division; it was merely a 
name applied somewhat loosely to an unorganized area. The 
Kongo state embraces the greater part of it. (4) Ibea is Im- 
perial British East Africa, expressed by initial letters. 

After the pupil has become acquainted with the geography of 
his own environments, and has learned some of the general 
principles of geography, ts it better then to consider the earth 
as a whole, or to study the continent ’ 

Authorities differ. Mr. Frye would say, ‘‘ Take the world as 
a whole”; Mr. Parker would consider this highly unpedagogic. 
Entre nous: it doesn’t make the slightest difference, and your 
personal judgment, based upon what you can do best, is worth 
all the pedagogical opinions ever expressed in the columns of 
the JournaL. When you have mastered the subject, your own 
methods are the best, and you should not permit anyone to 
force upon you methods of which you do not approve. An 
ounce of good judgment is worth a pound of pedagogical 
method. 

Which ts proper, ** Behring” o1 Bering’ 


Commander Bering spelled his name without the **h,’’ and so 
do his descendants, now living in Denmark. The ‘th” was 
interpolated by German writers without authority. In recent 
English and American literature it has been dropped. 
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OBEDIENCE for obedience’ sake is an indispensable 


characteristic of loyalty. 


THERE is no good school that is wholly lacking in 


enthusiasm, but there are poor schools that are wholly 
devoted to enthusiasm. When enthusiasm is the end 


aimed at, good teaching is at an end, 


the home, school, and 


sometimes indispensable, but its virtue depends upon 


PUNISHMENT in society is 


its rarity more than upon its severity. There is no 
virtue in it except in the case of the justice of the 
infliction. 

American Historical Association held its annual 
Washington, D. C., last 
This is a society with a 


THE 
meeting in week, Senator 
Hoar presiding. mission, 
and its utterances have added materially to the devo- 
tion of scholars and universities to historical research. 

THE 
by the National Council of Education at Denver, con- 
sists of Henry Sabin, chairman; B. A. Hins- 
dale, Michigan; D. L, Kiehle, Minnesota; W. T. 
Harris, Washington, D. C.; A. B. Poland, New Jersey ; 
C. C, Rounds, New Hampshire; J. H. Phillips, Ala- 
bama; S. T. Black, California; W.S. Sutton, 
Charles R. Skinner, New Lawton bh. 
Georgia; L. E. Wolfe, 
Folk-lore Society held its 


at .Philadelphia last week. 


Sabin committee on Rural Schools, appointed 


lowa, 


Texas; 
York; Evans, 
Missouri, 


THe American seventh 


yearly meeting Papers 


were read on a great number of subjects, such as the 
poetry and music of the Navahoes, magic and medi- 
cine the 
folk-lore of the horseshoe, the great shell of 


Kootenay mythology, 


among Miemaes, Cherokee medicine myths, 
Kintyel, 
notes on the common belief in 
infants’ occult power of communication, notes on the 


accuracy of the Indian’s memory and transmission of 


song. Washington Matthews, Alexander F. Cham- 
berlain, William Wells Newell, Heli Chatelain. and 
Robert M. Lawrence are among those who read 


American Cuss Words ” 
Daniel G. 


papers. 


by Dr. 


was dilatedJupon 


Brinton. 


MEETING OF 1896. 


resident N. C. Dougherty and Secretary 
Shepard of the N. E. A., in Circular No. 1, say : — 


The executive committee had hoped to be able to announce, 


THE 


Irwin 


before this date, a final decision regarding the place for the next 
meeting of the association, to be held July 3-10, 1896. 

At a meeting held November 23, Buffalo was selected, on con- 
dition that the usual rates and ticket limitations should be granted 
by the Trunk Line and Central Traffic Passenger Associations. 
The Central Traffic Association promptly voted to accept all the 
conditions named. The Trunk Association, because of 


certain pending proposals for reorganization, found that it could 


Line 


not properly pass upon or consider the request of the executive 
committee, previous to its meeting in January, 1896. 

In view of these circumstances and the general desire to hold 
the next meeting at some place in the East, the committee, on 
decided to delay final action as to the place of 
This decision was influenced 
the leading 


December 14, 
meeting until January 20, 1896. 
by the very general and 
Trunk Lines that favorable action upon the application of the 
would be reached at its January meeting. 


officially 


positive assurances of 
committee 

While the committee, therefore, 
3uffalo as the place of meeting in advance of the action of the 
Trunk Line they desire to announce 
the strong probability that the meeting will be held in that 
the advantages of 


cannot declare 


Association regarding rates, 


place, and to call attention, herewith, to 
3uffalo as a convention city. 

Situated at the foot of the great lakes, 
is easily approached by boat as 
rail. Its railroad facilities, 
are greater than of any other city in the country, 
No city is increasing more rapidly in 
has 


and in the immediate 
vicinity of Niagara Falls, it 
well as by embracing twenty-six 
terminal lines, 
Chicago alone excepted. 
population and commercial prosperity than Buffalo. It 
nearly 350,000 people, fine schools and churches, a residence 
section that is almost unequalled for beauty and attractiveness, 
agreeable for 


the 


and more miles of asphalt-paved streets, so 


driving and bicycling, than other city in world. 


Niagara Falls is but twenty miles 
any hour of the 


any 
away, and may be reached by 
day or evening. 
Chautauqua is in the immediate vicinity, the health 
resorts of the Adirondacks, Lakes George and Champlain, the 
beautiful lakes of Central New York. the lake region 
of Canada, the Thousand islands, and the rapids of the St. 


railroad or electric cars at 


while 
Toronto, 


Lawrence are within easy reach. Numerous excursions at 
greatly reduced rates will be planned to all these points, as well 
as to the mountains and the seaside resorts on the coast of New 
England and New Jersey. 

The invitation from Buffalo is of the most cordial nature, and 
is supported by the mayor and common council, the merchants’ 
exchange, the superintendent and board of education, the Buf- 
Associa- 


Woman’s Teachers’ 


the school of pedagogy of the 


falo Principals’ Association, the 
tion, the 
University of Buffalo. 
by the New York State Teachers’ 


intendent of public instruction, and all the 


state normal school, 
This invitation is also cordially seconded 
the 


leading educators of 


Association, state super- 
the Empire state. 

The fifty hotels of Buffalo have 
able 
ment at boarding houses and private residences will be offered 


agreed to 
Excellent entertain- 


grant very favor- 
rates for the best accommodations. 
at very moderate prices. 

The Music hall of the city furnishes an ample auditorium for 
and has four other audience rooms under the 
from 500 to 1,000 


general sessions, 


same roof, ranging in capacity sittings. 
Other halls of ample capacity are easily accessible. 

One of the most important reasons favoring the selection of 
suffalo is the assurance of superior programmes for both the 


general and department meetings and the attendance of an un- 


usually large number of the prominent educators of the 
country. 
A SUGGESTION OF SOME ELIZABETHAN 


LITERATURE. 
We all read the newspapers, and most of us have a 
which is’ read, in whole or in 


Many, 
are busy enough to have an odd half hour with some 


favorite novel or two, 


part, every once in a while. too, — those who 
regularity, in which to read for the pure enjoyment of 
—have a chosen 
> those 
gold of which 


reading, the “Golden 
and lyries which are the truer 


Barnabe Googe might have written: 


essayist or 
Treasury . songs 
If God but sende thee once a lowrynge daye, 
Golde 


Fyndes wayes enough to ease thyne hevynesse. 


never starts asyde, but in dystres, 


Besides these readers, one who is often meeting 

o 
people finds some few—and a surpising number of 
them — which to read 


literature for the serious pleasure which it gives, the 


who are finding leisure in 


pleasure of discovering how well a vast v: ariety of 


thought has been expressed, and how well worth the 
expressing it has been. Some are reading Homer or 
Sappho, some are delighting in the conceptions of 


Dante or_the charms of Plutarch, while others find 


their greatest pleasure inthe poetry which got its im 
pulse from the England of sixty ora hundred years ago. 
But without the thought of controversy with those 
the most about Faustus and his great ex 
ponent, or with the admirers of Moleire o1 
or Dryden, it can be said that those who are studying 
literature for the sake of the pleasure which is in 


who know 
Terence 


reading and understanding find the most cf satisfac- 


tion and of enjoyment in the books which were pre- 
duced during the Elizabethan era, the golden age of 
English literature. 

It was during the sixteenth century, the century of 
the Reformation in England, of Henry VIII. and ot 
the Virgin Queen, when, as Edward Arber has so we]] 
said, English thinkers woke up. ‘Then thought 
went out and went forward. First came the first 
labors of literary infancy; translations, compilations, 
abridgements, Then mental adolescence ; the 
dawn and glow of imagination revelling in faney and 
in love, in dramaand allegory, in madrigal and sonnet. 
Then the ‘dry light’ of intellectual manhood, reaching 
forward in its breadth and strength to all the ques- 
tions of which the nature of man can have any 
zance, from the roots of human society to the heights 


came 


cognl 


of heavenly contemplation.” 

Long before this century opened, Chaucer had sug 
gested that literary might be in 
adaptation as what is called 
imagination. Caxton, too, had translated and printed 
“Reynard the Fox,” and Wiclif and Tindal had been 
the leaders of the many patient, persistent laborers, 
to whose efforts to secure the most effective Englisl 
expression of the thought in the Latin and Greek and 
Hebrew texts we owe the noblest, the purest, and best 
literary production of all time, the King James’ ver 
sion of our Bible. Another forerunner of promise ha: 
been the Monk of Evesham, who opened the way i: 
which During the 
years of the reign of Henry VIIL., there 
thinking and talking and writing in England. 


English genius 


much as in creative 


sunyan was to follow. restles: 
much 


There 


at home or across the sea, 


was 


was some printing, too, 
where it was only somewhat easier to print the pro- 
cardinal, 
by the story of how Wolsey 
stroying every vestige of* Roy and Barlow’s 
satire, “ Rede Meand Be Not Wrothe.” It was to be 
a full century later before Milton’s «‘ Areopagitica 

could become the classic of the struggle for the free- 


tests against king and as is shown so well 


nearly succeeded in de- 


cleve! 


dom of the press. Besides the pamphlets, which suc- 
and then in reaching the hands of the 
in England, little 


save More’s “ Utopia,” 


ceeded only now 


wondering, thinking readers was 
printed worth remembering, 
during the years when the Reformation was getting 
It was the very end of the halt 
century were heard 
read, and Latimer gave forth his memorable utterances 
at Paul’s Cross and before the young King Edward. 


ready to triumph. 


when Lever’s “Sermons” and 


There had been a great deal of writing during the 
second quarter of this sixteenth century, about whic! 
very little. These were tli 
early prentice years of English versifying, and the 
men who made the verses were for the most part very 
busy with other important affairs. The printing 
not yet a recognized institution of good 


modern readers know 


press was 
society, and its products were not such as to attract 
the company of the verses which were being thought 


out in the leisure of the campandcourt. The written 


verses were handed about among friends, who maybe 
copied a favorite piece, before passing them along. 


This was all very — and very genteel, but by 


the middle of the century, when affairs began to be more 
settled, there came to te a larger public, — not large 


as we think of the book-buying public, yet larger than 
had ever been in all the world before, —a publie which 


could demand, and could pay for, a sight 


‘Apud Richardum Tottel,” Songes and 
written by Lorde Henry Howard and others. 
Miscellany ” was followed, 


‘Tottel’s 
half dozen y 


od 


by ( r00ge’s Ecloques, Sonnets, ana 


Englis! 


Epitaphs, and 
then, for a half century, poetry ran riot in 
brains. 


A half dozen collections followed Tottel’s, — 
like the first one,all known jby,the publisher’s 


name,— 


of these 
pleasant things about which their betters were talking. 
Thus it came about, in 1557, that there was printed, 
Sonettes. 


ars later, 
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while single writers continually presented printed 
copies of the products of their muse. Watson. one 
of these, is by Mr. Arber ranked above Sir Philip 
Sidney, and among them all there is hardly one who 
does not show some tiny spark of true poetic fire. Gas- 
coigne, Richard Barnfield, Habington, Raliegh, James 
the First of England and Sixth of Scotland, are only 
the chosen ones among the many whose poems have 
been for the most part hidden in Inanuscript copies, 
until within a very few years. 

This was an age in which men were thinking as 
well as doing, and the thinking soon bore fruit in 
Bacon’s Hssayes, and a little later in Selden’s delight- 
ful Zable Talk, with its “ weighty bullion sense’ not 
to forget Ascham’s “ Scholemaster,” earlier than either 
that model of 
which our novel writers have not yet quite outgrown, 


of the others, or Lyly’s “ Euphues,” 


wherein the tissue of plot barely holds together the 
essays of the author at morals or psychology or 
politics or what not. It was the same in the special 
field of poetry. While the euphemistical Lyly was 
coining a word for the critics, about 1580, Stephen 
Gosson, an old playwright turned Puritan preacher, 
brought out his “School of Abuse,” “containing a 
pleasaunt invective against poets, plaiers, . and 
the such like caterpillers.” In prompt reply to this 
came Sidney’s * Apology for Poetrie,” and before the 
decade was over, Webbe and Puttenham had con- 
tributed their part to the discussion of how poetry 
should be made, while the young Prince James in 
Scotland had been making some observations along 
the same line. 

There was no lack of solid theological thinking, 
during these years when some Englishmen were 
debating of metre and scansion — with all manner 
of results, from Stanihurst’s ludicrously awful 
“ HMneid ” to Spencer’s “ Faery Queen,” — and others 
were fighting all over the world with doughty Edward 
Webbe, or making the grand tour of those days, — and 
these, — of which good Master Howell has left us so 
pleasant an account. Since Knox gave the “ First Blast 
of the Trumpet,” against the burnings of Mary’s time, 
matters ecclesiastical had been fairly quiet, until 
Udall’s “ Diotrephes,” in 1588, led the way to the rum- 
pus which Martin Marprelate stirred up. Good 
churchmen, of course, can see only the strong points 
in the arguments of Bishop Cooper, and the descend- 
ants of the Puritans, with Dr. Dexter and Mr. Arber, 
find it hard to censure the horseplay of the Martinists. 
But the best thing for both sides to do is to read the 


‘tracts on both sides, and then to acknowledge that 


times have changed very greatly since the confederates 
thought so recklessly and worked so eagerly over 
their hidden type and press. 

The Elizabethan age is a many-sided epoch, which 
cannot be understood until one has read into its 
spirit from every side. Worth knowing about, what- 
ever one’s standpoint, it is preéminently worth the 
study of those whose study is their relaxation and 
pleasure. In the books and the verses which are 
dated between 1558 and the end of that century, there 
is very little which does not intrinsically repay the 
reader. All is not good, and a great deal is very 
stupid, very ordinary, or very bad. But everywhere, 
even amid the dullest environments, the reader is 
continually surprised by what may be only a glimpse, 
but is often a clear view of the genius which was flit- 
ting and sparkling through the English people, in 
these most fruitful years, — which gave us Shake- 
speare. And perhaps just a little of the pleasure 
comes from the fact that most of these lesser treasures 
of the Elizabethan storehouse are easily available to 
us all. The copies of “Ralf Roister Doister,” that 
rollicking comedy which was printed in 1553, and 
again in 1566, are very hard tosee, as are all the other 
original copies of these choice old works. - hey are 
not only easier to get, but a great deal handier to use, 
in the admirable reprints, which have won for Mr. 
Arber the unstinted praise of every lover of Eng- 
lish literature. 

This has been but a hasty suggestion of some of the 
things which are best worth reading, if dne wishes to 
enjoy some of the pleasures of Elizabethan literature 
and life. Every one owns a part of Shakespeare, and 
some have learned to read Spenser and enjoy him. 
But when one has mastered the odd, old-fashioned s’s, 
and the old Saxon y for th, and has learned to disre- 
gard spelling and everything else except sound, then 
will be found no greater delight than the Elizabethan 
lyrics can afford, no more enduring enjoyment than in 
making friends with those early essays in love and 
versification and freedom of thought and action, — 
a pleasure which comes from knowing how fortunate 
we are in living now, and what a glorious past our 
predecessors made for us. 
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THE* WEEK IN REVIEW. 

THERE is a subsidence of war talk, and the sober 
second thought of the American people is asserting 
itself to repress absurd ebullitions of declamation and 
rant. Yet our friends over sea will make a mistake if 
they assume, for that reason, that public sentiment in 
this country will not defend the principles embodied 
in the Monroe doctrine whenever the occasion arises, 
at any hazard. The changed tone of popular sentiment 
is due merely to a doubt whether the occasion has 
arisen, and whether the ordinary and pacific methods 
of adjustment have been exhausted. There is a dis- 
position to wait for such further light as may be 
expected to come from the investigations of the Vene- 
zuela commission, and there is a strengthening hope 
that England will not press her claims unjustly, now 
that she understands how deeply American sensi- 
Not the least 
surprising thing in the history of the past two or 


bilities are involved in the question. 


three weeks is the virulence with which the papers 
Which usually are most fulsome in their praise of the 
president have attacked him for his message on Vene- 
They have not hesitated to ascribe to him the 
most unworthy motives, and their vituperation has 


zuela. 


gone to the edge of brutality. 
* * * 

THERE would appear to be foundation for the theory 
that the public mind is incapable of thinking of more 
than one thing at a time. Certain it is that the dis- 
cussion of the Venezuela boundary question has so 
diverted attention from Armenia that the tide of 
sywpathy for the hapless victims of Turkish cruelty 
in Asia Minor has been checked at the very moment 
when it promised to become effective through coép- 
eration with the Red Cross. Most unfair use is made 
of this circumstance by some of the president’s assail- 
ants, who insist that by menacing England with war 
he has deprived the Armenians of their defender, and 
caused them to be left to their fate. Never was an 
argument more absurd. The inaction of England 
antedates the Venezuelan message by weeks, and is 
due not to anything that we have done or threatened, 
but to apprehensions regarding the attitude of Russia 
and the other powers. he primary responsibility 
for what is being done by the unspeakable Turk in 
Armenia rests with the six signatory powers of Europe, 
and chiefly with England, which virtually gave bonds 
for the good behavior of the Turk. To seek to throw 
this responsibility upon this country is preposterous. 
As to practical sympathy for the Armenians, that will 
begin to find expression, now that other matters have 


ceased to distract the public mind. 
* * & 


Tux sudden activity of the Cuban insurgents 1s 
rather paralyzing, even at this distance, and it seems 
to have been a painful surprise to the Spanish author- 
ities. From acting in small guerilla bands, con- 
veniently dispersing when confronted by superior 
numbers, the insurgents have developed into three 
formidable armies, moving with swiftness and daring, 
and executing a plan of campaign which evidently 
They decline to be con- 
Evading or 


has been well considered. 
fined within the eastern provinces. 
breaking through the Spanish cordon, they have 
marched rapidly westward, burning and destroying, 
and, with a fine disregard of consequences, have left 
one Spanish force in their rear, first literally burning 
the bridges behind them, while they pressed forward 
to unpleasant proximity to the capital. Events are 
moving so rapidly that the situation may altogether 
change between the date of writing and the time when 
this number of the JourNAL or Epucatron reaches 
its readers; but up to the present moment the insur- 
gents have suffered no serious reverse, while they 
have thrown General Campos wholly upon the defen- 
sive. and have made good, to an appalling extent, 
their threats to deprive the government of revenue 
by destroying the sugar plantations. 
* * * 

Tue answer of the house of representatives to the 
president’s appeal for legislation tending to strengthen 
the national credit takes two forms. One 1s an emer- 
gency tariff bill, calculated to increase the customs 
revenue by about $40,000,000 per annum for the two 


The other is a 
bill authorizing the issue of 3 per cent. five-year 
bonds for the redemption of legal tenders, and 3 per 


years and a half which it’ is to run. 


cent. three-year certificates of indebtedness to meet 
deficiencies in the revenue. It is not possible to 
Of the tariff bill, 
it is sufficient to say that it restores wool and \umber 
to the dutiable list at three-fifths of the McKinley 
duties, adding a compensatory duty to woolen goods 
to offset the duty on the raw material; while on the 


describe these measures in detail. 


other schedules it makes a horizontal increase of 15 
per cent. As to the financial bill, it is so drawn that 
there will be an end to the juggling by which¥money 
has been borrowed ‘ostensibly to sustain the gold 
reserve, and then has been used to pay current bills. 
The bonds authorized by this bill can be sold only to 
redeem legal tenders; deficiencies in the revenue 
must be met by the certificates of indebtedness. 
* * * 

SECRETARY CARLISLE is quoted as saying that he 
cannot understand how people can suppose that the 
financial difficulties of the government are caused by 
It would be 
timely if he would account for two things: first, for 
the fact that the so-called “endless chain” for draw- 


deficiencies in the ordinary revenues. 


ing gold from the treasury by presenting greenbacks 
for redemption never operated while the government 
revenues were ample, though the greenbacks always 
had the functions of demand notes; secondly, for the 
fact that of the $182,000,000 borrowed under the 
present administration for the ostensible purpose of 
supporting the gold reserve, about $133,000,000, as 
his own reports show, has actually been used to meet 
There is room for wide dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the best means of increasing 


deficiences in revenue. 


the revenue, but there would seem to be little reason 
to dispute that a government cannot goon indefinitely 
borrowing money to make good the difference be- 
tween its income and outgoes without an impairment 
of credit. 

. ¥ * 

THE administration has determined not to wait for 
the slow and uncertain action of congress to relieve 
the treasury, but has decided to issue more bonds to 
When 


these are marketed, we shall have borrowed nearly 


the amount of one hundred million dollars. 


three hundred million dollars within about two years. 
No blight has fallen upon us; the crops have not 
failed us; and these have been piping times of peace. 
The historian of the future will assuredly be amazed 
and aghast at this record of the financiering of a great, 
wealthy, and prosperous nation. It is as if the 
Goulds or Vanderbilts should borrow of a usurer at 
five per cent. a month, and pledge their household 
furniture, to get money to pay the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick-maker., 








THIS AND THAT. 
And now what greeting shall our new year give? 
Shall he be lavish of good promises 
And spend his living all on them? Or shall 
He quietly begin redeeming some 
The old year made? —WSelected, 

Lady Tennyson has set to music her husband’s poem ** Sweet 
and Low.” 

Whittier’s house in Amesbury will probably be converted 
into a memorial hall. 

The movement for a children’s monument to Eugene Field 
is assuming national proportions. 

Dr. Conan Doyle is building a house near Tennyson’s old 
home at Aldworth, and will make it his home. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has’ taken G. W. Smalley’s place as 
London correspondent of the New York Tribune. 

The sale or exhibition of portraits of Mr. Gladstone and Pro- 
fessor James Bryce in Constantinople has been prohibited by 
the sultan. 

The America Testimonial Committee has purchased the por- 
trait of Rev. Samuel F. Smith, D.D., painted by Peixotto, and 
it has been presented to Harvard College. 

Widow Margaret Draper published the only newspaper which 
was issued in Boston during the siege —the Massachusetts 
Gazette and Boston News Letter. When the British left Bos- 
ton, Margaret Draper left also, and resided in England, where 
she received a pension from the British government.— Alice 
Morse Earle, in the Independent. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Acainst Human Nature. By Maria Louise Pool. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 36lpp. Price, $1.25. 
A very powerful story is told of the development of a type 

of girl nature quite out of the common category of novel 

heroines. One scarcely knows which to admire more,—the 
treatment of the character unfolding, or the vivid, almost 
passionate, descriptions of scenery and dumb beasts. The 
scene is laid among the mountains of North Carolina, and the 
pungent scent of the pine forests and the brilliancy of the sun- 
sets have, somehow, crept between the covers of the book. 
Although the story must take place among the so-called 

religious novels of the present day, there is no rigid dogmatic 
treatment of the theme, but rather the blossoming of a sweet 
nature under religious influence, and a desire to uplift humanity, 
aside from any prescribed creed. The chief character, Temple 
Crawford, is certainly an emotional one, but not of the hysterical 
order. Her free, out-of-door mountain life and close com- 
munion with her dumb pets had laid a foundation of robust 
health that brought her safely through her soul conflict and 
heart hunger; brought her through victorious, and left her to 
enjoy the reward of happiness she had so richly won, by her 
loyalty to her mother’s misguided dying injunctions (left in a 
letter); by her steadfastness of purpose after once adopting 
her course in life. The reader is roused to the pitch of 
enthusiasm over such exhibitions of deep emotion and. natural- 
ness as displayed by Temple during the “ preaching” on the 
mountain, where she falls on her knees in the dark hut (the 
only light falling over her from the great open hearth fire), and 
pours out a prayer for strength and grace to ‘‘bear so much 
beauty and happiness” as surround her in her simple hillside 
home. And again, when, as wife of the preacher, she leads a 
Boston audience in its devotions, and thrills all by her marvel- 
ous singing and her violin. Temple is not the only one deserv- 
ing admiration, for the patience and love of her husband are 
almost ideal, and the devotion of poor, untutored Link Dal- 
vecker quite pathetic. There is much strong local color, of 
quite diversified types; much keen perception and appreciation 
of the true from the dross; enough wit and quaint description 
to relieve seriousness, and altogether wholly admirable writing 
in this book. 


By Howard Pyle. 
New York: Cen- 


Jack BALvistTER’s FORTUNEs. 
Fifteen full-page pictures by the author. 
tury Company. 450 pp. Price, $2.00. 

It would be interesting if one could know personally where 
the history shaded into the romance; but it is a comfort to 
know that in many of Scott’s novels the picture is even more 
true to history than historic writing itself,—that is, one who 
must picture any person, act, or scene, consequently must omit 
many impressions and inspirations indispensable to a vivid por- 
traiture of principles and conditions. In this story he has 
found much of his truest inspiration in the stirring history of 
the pirates and the buccaneers. One of the most picturesque 
figures is the pirate Captain Teach, the famous ‘‘ Blackbeard,” 
who harried the coast of the American colonies in the beginning 
of the eighteenth ceutury. The hero of the story is an English 
lad, who is kidnapped and shipped as a_bond-servant, or 
‘‘redemptioner,” to Virginia. His master treats him badly, 
and he runs away, only to fall into the hands of Captain Teach. 
He is full of pluck, and so he escapes from the pirates, at the 
same time rescuing a young woman who had been captured and 
held for ransom. The entire story gives a vivid picture of 
early colonial life, and throws light upon the corruption of the 
English officials, who were paid blackmail by the pirates. 

Air — Excursions Ino 

By Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 

Fully illustrated. Cloth. 


FRAIL CHILDREN OF THE 
THE Worwp Or BUTTERFLIES. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
280 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In this charming treatise upon butterflies, the author has 
reprinted in inexpensive form the most valuable chapters of his 
large and expensive work, ‘‘ Butterflies of the Eastern United 
States and Canada.” The larger book is inaccessible, because 
of its price, and too technical and minute for other than the 
specialist; but these chapters are readable and within the reach 
of all. The technical expressions have been eliminated, so far 
as possible, and the unimportant features of the details are also 
absent. Each chapter is distinct from the others, and still 
there is a completeness in them as a whole. The tendency of 
the book is to awaken an intelligent interest in butterfly life. 
The expert can but admire it for its scientific interest, while 
the ordinary reader can but enjoy it for its directness, clear- 
ness, and ardor. 


Minp TRAINING, CONCENTRATED At- 
TENTION, AND Memory. By Catherine Aiken. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Cloth. 110 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is one of the most fascinating books on teaching that has 
been written. It hasan air of genuineness about it, a simplicity 
in style, and a nobility and definiteness of purpose that are re- 
freshing. The author was for a long time teacher in a girls’ 
school, and each year found her more and more dissatisfied 
with the mental power of a girl of eighteen, when she was 
through with school. It was this intense dissatisfaction that 
led her to seek the cause and remedy. The latter came to her 
largely through a paragraph of Darwin’s—‘‘ When an animal 
trainer desires to select monkeys for training, he will take a 
number of them, range them about him, and then attempt to 
attract their attention by various performances. Those whose 
attention cannot be secured are cast out as unfit for training.” 

Miss Aiken was satisfied that the first great defect was ina- 
bility to concentrate attention and retain what was impressed 
upon them. She directed her energies to the solution of the 
problem which this weakness presented, and these pages out- 
line her methods of securing remarkable power in concentra- 
tion of attention and strength and persistency of memory. 
The ingenuity is great and the good sense abundant. It is one 
of the books that school authorities should provide for every 
teacher’s desk. : 


METHODS OF 


Mrans AND Enps or Epucation. By J. L. Spald- 
ing, bishop of Peoria. Chicago: A. C. “McClure & Co. 
Cloth. 230 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Bishop Spalding comes nearer being an essayist in educa 
tion than any other American. He has that rarest of educa 
tional gifts, the ability to throw light brilliantly, and yet softly 
making his paragraphs both bright and mellow, all without 
‘ preaching,” without pedantry, and without being cranky. His 


chapters are upon ‘‘ Truth and Love,” ‘‘ The Making of One's 
Self,” “‘Woman and Education,” ‘The Scope of Public 
School Education,” ‘The Religious Element in Education,” 
and ‘* The Higher Education.” No description of the book can 
treat it so fairly as a few selections can: ‘‘Our system of 
public school education is a result of the faith of the people in 
the need of universal intelligence for the maintenance of popu- 
lar government.” Who has stated this more clearly? ‘‘ The 
equivalents of ‘scupe’ are aim, end, opportunity, range of 
view, and the equivalents of education are training, discipline, 
development, instruction. The proper meaning of the word 
‘ education’ is a training up, as vines are trained to lay hold 
of and rise by means of what is stronger than themselves.” 
This is a distinction that has long been needed. We have been 
mired by the etymology of the word. The day of ‘‘ drawing 
out” was passed long, long ago, the time of ‘‘ training up ” came 
long since. ‘+ The scope of public school education is to co- 
operate with the physical, social, and religious environment to 
form good and wise men and women.” ‘‘ The teacher's atti- 
tude toward the child should be that of sympathy with him in 
his love for his parents, his country, and his religion.” What 
a wealth of pedagogical wisdom is in that simple statement! 
‘¢' The child’s reason is still feeble, and his life is largely one of 
feeling, and the fountain-heads of his purest and noblest feel- 
ings are precisely his parents, his country, and his religion, and 
to tamper with them is to poison the wells whence he draws the 
water of life. To assume and hold this attitude with sincerity 
and tact is difficult: it requires both character and culture; it 
implies a genuine love of mankind and of human excellence ; 
reverence for whatever uplifts, purifies, and strengthens the 
heart; knowledge of the world, of literature, and of history, 
united with an earnest desire to do whatever may be possible to 
lead each pupil toward life in its completeness, which is health 
and healthful activity of body, and mind, and heart, and soul.” 
These sentences lose much of their force thus wrenched from 
their logical setting and their inspiring association, but they 
give a limit of the spirit and power with which he writes. 
When we agree with him, it is delightful, and when we differ, 
we respect his convictions, honor his courage, and enjoy his 
spirit. 


ARBER’s ENGLISH ReprRiINts.— The following lists ° 


may be of interest as affording a sort of appendix to the notes 
on ‘*‘Some Elizabethan Literature” in another part of this 
issue of the Journat. Mr. Arber has recently transferred the 
business of publishing the Reprints to Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. of Westminster, who are represented in this coun- 
try by Macmillan & Co. of New York. The price of the “ English 
Reprints” is 35 cents for each volume, except where specially 
noted, and for the ‘ English Scholar’s Library,” 50 cents each, 
with the same exceptions : — 

English Reprints.— Milton, ‘* Areopagitica,” 1644; Latimer, 
‘“*'The Ploughers,’ 1549; Gosson, ‘*The School of Abuse,” 
1579; Sidney, ‘‘An Apology for Poetry,” ?1580; E. Webbe, 
‘*'Travels,” 1590; Selden, ‘*‘ Table Talk,” 1634-54; Ascham, 
*¢ Toxophilus,” 1544; Addison, ‘‘ Criticism on ‘ Paradise Lost,’” 
1711-12; Lyly, ‘* Euphues,” 1579-80, $1.35; Villiers, ‘* The 
Rehearsal,’ 1671; Gascoigne, ‘‘ The Steel Glass,” ete., 1576; 
Earle, ‘* Micro-cosmographie,” 1628; Latimer, ‘‘ Seven Ser- 
mons Before Edward VI.,” 1549, 50 cents; More, ‘‘ Utopia,” 
1516-57; Puttenham, ‘‘ The Art of English Poesy,” 1589, 85 
cents; Howell, ‘‘ Instructions for Foreign Travel,” 1642: 
Udall, ‘‘ Roister Doister,” 1553-66; Mk. of Eves., ‘*The Rev- 
elation,” ete., 1186-1410; James I., “A Counterblast to 


. Tobacco,” ete., 1604; Naunton, ‘ Fragmenta Regalia,” 1653; 


Watson, ‘‘ Poems,’’ 1582-93, 50 cents; Habington, ** Castara,” 
1640; Ascham, ‘The Schoolmaster,” 1570; Tottel’s ‘ Mis- 
cellany” (Songs and Sonnets), 1557, 85 cents; Lever, ‘‘ Ser- 
mons,” 1550; W. Webbe, ‘‘ A Discourse of English Poetry,” 
1586; Lord Bacon, ‘*‘ A Harmony of the ‘ Essays,’”’ 1597 1626, 
$1.60; Roy, ete., ‘* Read Me, and Be Not Wroth!’’ 1528, 50 
cents; Raleigh, etc., ‘‘ Last Fight of the ‘Revenge,’” 1591; 
Googe, ‘‘ Eglogues, Epitaphs, and Sonnets,” 1563. 

The English Scholar's Tabrary.— William Caxton, ‘* Rey- 
nard the Fox”; John Knox, “* The First Blast of the Trumpet or 
Clement Robinson and others, *‘ A Handful of Pleasant De- 
lights”; [Simon Fish]. ‘tA Supplication for the Beggars”; 
{Rev. John Udall], ** Diotrephes”; [?], ‘*The Return from 
Parnassus”; Thomas Decker, ‘‘The Seven Deadly Sins of 
London”; Edward Arber, ‘An Introductory Sketch to the 


’ Controversy, 1588-1590,” $1.00; [Rev. 
John Udall], ‘‘A Demonstration of Discipline”; Richard 
Stanihurst, ‘‘/Eneid I.-IV.,” in English hexameters, $1.00; 
“The Epistle”; Robert Green, ‘‘ Menaphon”’ ; George Joy, 
‘An Apology to William Tyndale” ; Richard Barnfield, 
‘* Poems,” $1.00; Bishop Thomas Cooper, ‘‘ An Admonition to 
the People of England,” $1.00. 


‘Martin Marprelate 


Tur History or ORATORY, FROM THE AGE OF PER- 
ICLES TO THE Present Time, by Professor Sears of Brown 
University, will soon be published by 8. C. Griggs & Co. It 
purports to give a connected account of the origin and growth 
of oratory as an art and as a science —especially of forensic, 
deliberative, and patristic oratory —and shows that there is a 
philosophy of discourse based on mental and moral action, and 
exemplified in the successes and failures of representative ora- 
tors through many centuries. The general principles of public 
speaking are given, with some conception of its highest attain- 
ments. The sound scholarship of its author should make it 
especially available for use by students of oratory in schools 
and colleges. 


Numbers 76, 79, and 80 of the Riverside Literature 
Series contain Wordsworth’s ‘* Ode on Intimations of Immortal- 
ity.” Lamb’s ** Old China,” Coleridge’s ‘‘ Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” and Campbell’s ‘‘ Lochiel’s Warning.” Each gives 
a fitting biographical sketch, introduction and notes, with other 
poems and essays by the author. ‘These numbers are excel- 
lent additions to the chiefest treasures of this unsurpassed 
series of classics. By it the best works of the greatest British 
and American writers are brought within the reach of every 
child. 


—— o——_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HEART OF OAK Books. (6 vols.) Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Boston: D.C, Heath & Co, 

ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 

THe Youtu’s DierloNaARY OF MyTHOLOGY. Edited by Edward 8S, 
Ellis. Price, 50 cents. New York: The Woolfall Company. 

FoLiA Disrpersa. Poems of William Cranston Lawton. New York: 
The Corell Press, 21 University place. 

MeTHODS OF MIND TRAINING. By Catherine Aiken, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

BILDER AUS DER DEUTSCHEN LITTERATUR, 
75 cents. HERR OMNIA. By Heinrich Seidel. 
LANDER’S TRAUMEREIEN. Edited by Amalie Hanstein 
cents. New York: American Book Company. 

ARCHITECTS OF FATE. By Orison Swett Marden. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

ANTIPAS, SON OF CHUZA. By Louise Seymour Houghton. Price, 
$1.50. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

THE NATIONAL DRAWING Books, Prepared by Anson K, Cross. 
NATIONAL DRAWING MoOprLS.— TRANSPARENT DRAWING SLATE 
— NATIONAL DRAWING CARDS FOR PRIMARY GRADES.— PLACES 
AND Pror.Les,. Edited and annotated by Jules Luquiens. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

SELECTIONS FOR FRENCH COMPOSITION, 
D. C, Heath &Co 

GERMAN AND FRENCH PORMS FOR MEMORIZING. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

INTHE SToRY LAND. By Harriett Lincoln Coolidge. New York: 
William Beverley Harison. 

FAIRY TALEAND FABLE. By J.G. Thompson and Thomas E, Thomp- 
son. Boston: The New Century Educational Company. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

SCHEFFELL’S DER TROMPETER VON SAKKINGEN. Edited by Carla 
Wenckebach. Price, 70 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

MILTON’S PALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS AND LYCIDAS. Edited 
with notes by William P. Trent. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Florence Beeton.— WURTzZ’s ELEMENTS 
OF MODERN CiieMistry. Revised by William H. Greene and Harry 
F, Keller. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

THE SONGS AND Music OF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’S MOTHER PLAY, 
Prepared and arranged by Susan E, Blow. New York: D, Appleton 
& Co. 

EcLecric SCHOOL READINGS: GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
Price, 35 cents.—— SHAKESPEARE’S ComEDY OF As You LIKE It, 
Price, 20 cents, EGGLESTON’s STORTES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR 
LITTLE AMERICANS. Price. 40 cents. KGGLESTON’S STORLES OF 
AMERICAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE, Price, 50 cents. New York: 
American Book Company. 

IVANHOE. By Walter Scott. 
CABLN. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
ton .Mifflin, & Co. 


By William Freeland. 


By I. Keller. Price, 
Price, 25 cents.—— 
Price, 35 





Price, $1.50. 


Price, 50 cents. Boston: 








Price, 40 cents.——UNcLE Tom’s 
Price, 40 cents, Boston: Hough- 





A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIl. 








“Tf you will put that into 
figures for me, perhaps 
I can understand it.’ 


Concrete Geometry 


FOR 


BEGINNERS. 


By A. R. HORNBROOK, Teacher of Mathematics. High School, 


Evansville, Ind. 12mo. 


Muslin. 


Price . . ; 


$ .75. 


Prepared with a view to meeting the demand expressed in the above quota- 
tion, this work aims to awaken gradually, by simple and natural methods, 
the mathematical consciousness of the child and to guide his perceptions in 
such a way as to lead him to lay a firm foundation for demonstrative 
geometry by means of his own observations and inventions. 
_ Lucien Augustus Waite, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell, says : “Hornbrook's 
Concrete Geometry seems an excellent book for the purpose for which it is intended.” 
Oren Root, Professor of Mathematics, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., writes: 


4 


“ Hornbrook's Concrete Geometry should be of service (1) In leading to the study of 


Geometry earlier in the school course ; 


making the concept so clearly familiar th 


(2) In clearing the way for demonstration, 
at the logical movement is distinct. 


I shall 


not only advise the use of the book, but uRGE it in the schools where I have influence.” 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Correspondence with teachers of mathematics with 


reference to the examination and introduction of Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry cordially invited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland,Ore. 
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Elementary Physical Geography. 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 


Assistant Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University; Author of “ Economic Geography of the United States.” 








8vo. Cloth. Pp. 488. Price, $1.40, net. 


“Gg regard Professor Tarr’s book as one of the first publications in this country to embody the new principles and advanced methods in the study 
of physical geography. ... It seems to me eminently adapted, as regards its style and the nature of the illustrations, for the grade of students for 
whom it is intended, to wit, those of high schools. Most of the book is, indeed, written in a style so simple and plain that particularly the part of the 
work relating to physical geography might well find a place in the upper class of many of the grammar schools.”—J. B, Woopwortn, /astructor in 
Geology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

be. have recommended the study of Professor Tarr’s admirable book to be required of students entering the Engineering Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.”—Professor IsraEL C. RusseLy, Department of Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“It is a valuable work, and should take the place of older text-books on this subject and also of many books in geology now in use.” —J, C. BRANNER, 
Department of Geology, Stanford University, California. 





In the Press: Mental Development in the 
The Child in Primitive Culture Child and the Race. 


NEW EDITION, CORRECTED. 


and Folk- Thought. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, [1.A., Ph.D., 


Stuart Professor of Psychology in Princeton University; Author of “Handbook of 


By Dr. A. F. CHAPMIBERLAI N, Ph.D. 9 Psychology,” “Elements of Psychology”; Co-Editor of the “Psychological Review,” 
Of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Price, $2.60. 








THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Mr. ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, 
Who contributes to each volume a concise preface, a full glossary, and brief notes, is here published in the daintiest of pocket editions. 


Each volume will have a frontispiece in photogravure, and a specially designed title page by Mr. WALTER Crane. The text is that of the 
standard “Globe” edition, with numbered lines, so that the references so commonly made to that edition will apply equally well to the 
“Temple” Shakespeare. The volumes will be issued in three styles :—bound in limp cloth, at 45 cents; in paste grain roan, strong and 
flexible, 65 cents; in cloth, printed on writing paper, with wide margins for notes, 65 cents. They are printed in black and red, and with the 
exception of the wide-margin edition for note taking, on handmade paper, specially manufactured for the series; great care has been 


devoted to every detail of production. 
Two Volumes are to be published per month. Now ready are :— 














The Tempest Merchant of Venice Henry IV. Part I.; Part II. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona As You Like It Henry V. 
Merry Wives of Windsor Taming of the Shrew Henry VI. Part I.; Part II.; Part III. 
Measure for Measure All’s Well that Ends Well (Here, as in the case of Henry IV., each Part is a separate volume.) 
Comedy of Errors Twelfth Night > arg Pony 
Much Ado about Nothing Winter’s Tale ne! : 
Love’s Labour’s Lost King John King Lear 
A lidsummer Night’s Dream Richard II. Othello 
Volumes in preparation are :— 
Troilus and Cressida Romeo and Juliet Macbeth Pericles 
Coriolanus Timon of Athens Antony and Cleopatra Poems 
Titus Andronicus Julius Caesar Cymbeline 
In the Press. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


By Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
With Maps. Large 12mo. Gilt top - - - ° . $2.50 


Of University of Edinburgh, formerly of Wheaton College, Oxford. 


MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. 


18mo. Cloth. Each 75 cents. 








Shakespeare’s England. Parables from Nature, 2 vols Oxford and her Colleges. 
Gray Days yet cm Choice of Books. Friendship of Nature. 

ll op ane Pa dl s Fig tengo og of Henri-Frederic Amiel. The Alesse of Linebery Study. 
George William Curtis. 4 re Flor Ie From a New England Hillside. 
Wanderers. The Makers of Florence, 4 vols. . 

The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. Ve & @evnnenee, The Flower of England's Face. 
The Novel; What It Is. HUI: The Cathedral Builders. | “The Pleasures of Life. 








MACMILLAN & CO. { GhiGaco:* Room 23, Auditorium 
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Exhauston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: ‘I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nerv 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good,” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jan. 2—4, 1896: California State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Oakland, Cal. 

Jan. 18 : Western Massachusetts Academic and 
High School Association, Springfield, Mass. 
Dec. 3l-Jan. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 
Feb. 22: Connecticut Classical 
School Teachers’ Association. 


EDUCATIONAL 


and High 





ALABAMA. 


The speaker of the house of representatives, 
Thomas H. Clark, is a Harvard man, ’79. 

With a backing of $2,000 allowance a year 
from the state educational fund, Booker T. 
Washington, the colored orator of the Atlanta 
exposition, created at Tuskegee, Ala., one of 
the most remarkable industrial institutions in 
the world. There isaroll of 1,000 students, 
and the property of the institution represents 
an investment of $215,000. It has over 2,000 
acres of land, and over forty buildings, and 
owns several hundred head of cattle. The 
foundation ideas of the school are industrial 
training and personal independence. The stu- 
dents pay their own way by the work of their 
hands. Every one is taught how to do all the 
work of a farm or some useful trade, and the 
lessons to be learned from books come in be- 
tween the teachings of the plow, anvil, and 
plane. 


ARKANSAS, 


The meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association at Hot Springs December 31 and 
January | and 2 is the all-absorbing topic of 
interest among the teachers of the state just 
now. The gathering promises to be very nearly 
a national affair, the programme containing 
several names that are quite familiar to those 
accustomed to attend the N. E. A. Thirty 
thousand bulletins of the meeting have been 
scattered broadcast over the country. The 
excellent programme, the low rate, and the 
reputation of Hot Springs as a world wonder, 
all conspire to make it the great educational 
meeting of the South. 

The holiday edition of the School News,edited 
by Superintendent Halloway of Fort Smith, is 
a most creditable piece of educational journal- 
ism. It was issued in honor of the meeting of 
the N. E. A., specially. Its twenty-four pages 
with a four-page supplement are full of well- 
edited matter, notes from various schools. and 
a detailed report of the city schools of Fort 
Smith. 

The friends of State Superintendent Jordan 
are still urging him to enter the canvas for the 
gubernatorial nomination. We feel, however, 
that this would be a great loss to the state’s ed- 
ucational interests. His one term has secured 
for every county a normal institute of four 
months. This is the best school legislation the 
state has had for years, and to lose the man 
who secured it, right in the incipiency of this 
great work, would be, in the judgment of many. 
simply irreparable. ‘ 

President Dougherty of the N. E. A. has 
appointed as state managers Superintendent J. 
S. Halloway of Fort Smith and Professor T. A. 
Futrall of Mariana. These gentlemen will 
endeavor to secure the largest representation of 
school teachers°from the state at the next meet- 


ing at Buffalo that has ever yet attended. They 
are beginning now to agitate the question. 





IDAHO. 


The Lewiston normal school will open Jan- 
uary 6,in rented quarters, pending the com- 
pletion of the building. George E. Kepper is 
principal; E. T. Mathes and Miss Nellie Truax 
are the assistants. 

N. C. Titus, principal, sends us an admirable 
course of study. Principal Titus believes in 
not attempting too much and in doing every- 
thing well. 

Principal Kepper of the Lewiston normal 
school has been in the state several months ar- 
ranging for the opening of the schools, and in 
visiting the schools in contiguous territory, and 
acquainting himself with the educational situa- 
tion. He is making a fine impression where- 
ever he goes. 

The enrollment at the State University dur- 
ing the fall term was 228. 

A day spent recently in the Lewiston schools 
shows a good condition of affairs. Principal 
Cummings is doing good work, and is ably sup- 


ported by the board. The enrollment in the 
Moscow schools has reached 700. 
MICHIGAN. 
Mr. Edward Pierce, Ph. D. (Harvard), has 


been appointed assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy at Ann Arbor. 

At the special meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
held at the University of Michigan, November 
29, 1895, the following institutions and _ indi- 
viduals were elected to membership :— 

Institutions Elected. 

Ohio.— Hughes high school, Cincinnati; Cen- 
tral high school, Columbus; Dayton high 
school; Toledo high school; Rayen high school, 
Youngstown. 


Indiana.— Indianapolis high school; Fort 
Wayne high school. 

Illinois.— Chicago, North Division high 
school, South Division high school, West 


Division high school, Hyde Park high school, 
Lake View high school, Englewood high school, 
English high and manual training school; Oak 
Park high school; Springfield high school; 
West Side high school, Aurora; Ottawa town- 
ship high school; Rockford high school. 
Michigan.— Olivet College; Michigan state 
normal school; Ann Arbor high school; Battle 
Creek high school; Bay City high school; high 
school of District No. 1, Jackson; Kalamazoo 
high school; Muskegon high school; Saginaw, 
East Side high school, West Side high school. 


Wisconsin.— Madison high school; East 
Side high. school, Milwaukee; Racine high 
school. 


Minnesota.— Carleton College ; University of 
Minnesota; Duluth high school; Central high 
school, Minneapolis; Central high school, St. 
Paul; Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna. 

lowa.— Iowa College ; Davenport high school ; 
Des Moines West high school; Dubuque high 
school; Sioux City high school. 

Missouri.— Kansas City high 
Louis high school. 

Nebraska.— University of Nebraska; Omaha 
high school. 

Kansas.— University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
Leavenworth high school. 

Individual Members Elected. 

Ohio.— Hon. Emerson E. White, Columbus; 
Superintendent L. H. Jones, Cleveland; Dr. 
Cady Staley, Case school of applied science, 
Cleveland; Rev. Henry C. King, Oberlin Col- 
lege; Professor George W. Knight, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Michigan.— Professors W. W. Beman, M. L. 
D’Ooge, B. A. Hinsdale, Francis W. Kelsey, 
Volney M. Spalding, Richard Hudson, Isaac N. 
Demmon, and Henry 8. Carhart, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 7 

Indiana.— President 
Professor Clarence A. 
versity, Lafayette ; 
dianapolis. 
Illinois.— Professors A. V. E. Young and J. 
S. Clark, Northwestern University, Evanston: 
Professors Thomas (. Chamberlin, Harry P. 
Judson, Frank J. Miller, Eliakim H. Moore, 
Paul Shorey, Charles O. Whitman, and John 
Dewey, University of Chicago, Chicago: 
Director George N. Carman, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago. 

W isconsin.— Professors Edward A. Birge, 
Charles F. Smith, John W. Stearns, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Superintendent G. W. 
Peckham, Milwaukee. 

Minnesota.— Professor David L. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
lowa. -Henry Sabin, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Des Moines; J. L. Pickard. 
Iowa City. 

Missouri.— Superintendent F. Louis Soldan. 
St. Louis; Superintendent J. M. Greenwood. 
Kansas City. 


school: St. 


James H. Smart and 
Waldo, Purdue Uni- 
Superintendent Goss, In- 


Kiehle, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The West Virginia University issues a cata- 
logue of 107 pages, one of the ‘largest college 
catalogues in the country. From this catalogue 
it appears that there are 283 students enrolled, 
forty more than ever before. Of these 263 are 
men and twenty women. They come from 
West Virginia, 249; Pennsylvania, twenty-one : 
Ohio, three; Maryland, four; from Vermont, 
Japan, and Roumania, one each. They came 
from thirty-six counties in the state. This 








signifies much for the future of the state indus- 


The great success of 
the house of Walte 
in 1780) has led 









Baker & Co. are 
facturers of pure 


Consumers sho 


trially and agriculturally, as well as education- 
ally. President J. L. Goodknight, who has 
recently assumed leadership, has an efficient 
faculty of twenty-four scholarly men. There 
is a good equipment in buildings, laboratory, 
and library. The catalogue has twenty-five 
full-page pictures of the buildings and their 
interiors, from which it appears that they have 
a large area in buildings and grounds, of which 
the main structures are university hall, com- 
mencement hall, scientific building, mechanical 
hall, agricultural building. The leading feat- 
ures, aside from the courses in liberal arts, 
are the agricultural department, military school, 
industrial work, and engineering department, 
all of which are in excellent condition. 





NEW 

In the death of Norman A. Calkins the edu- 
cational fraternity of New York City, state, 
and county has lost one of its most eminent and 
beloved members. A scholarly gentleman, a 
great teacher, a wise supervisor, a judicious 
educational leader, a devout and active Chris- 
tian, he had no superior, and few equals in 
educational circles. His educational writing 
was clear, philosophical, practical, and inter- 
esting. His administration as president of the 
National Educational Association and perma- 
nent trustee of its large funds was energetic 
and wise. His friends were numerous and 
ardent. He was the leading spirit in one of 
the largest Congregational churches of New 
York City, and was for many years the treas- 
urer of the second most important of its de- 
nominational societies. His domestic relations 
were beautiful. He had suffered from a com- 
plication of organic troubles for several months, 
but he passed away suddenly with pneumonia. 


YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 
The Bangor Commercial says that Miss 


Adelaide Finch of the Lewiston training school 
is one of the leading educators of the state, a 
hard worker for her school, a most accom- 
plished and polished woman, of broad education 
and intense womanliness. The wonderful en- 
ergy of her original ideas and her keen com- 
prehension of all matters pertaining to her 


work have given her fame throughout New 
England. 
The sixth annual meeting of the Maine 


Pedagogical Society at Bangor last week was a 
great success. All the leaders of the state 
were in attendance, and the three days’ session 
was marked by zeal and wisdom. 

The high school committee at Southington 
has organized for the year, electing Hon. H. 
1). Smith president; P. A. Whitney, vice-presi- 
dent; C. A. Cadwell, secretary and treasurer. 
E. W. Lowrey, P. A. Whitney, and C. A. Cad- 
well have been appointed a committee to act in 
regard to the needs of better ventilation and 
more room at the school. 

Miss F. Belle Voter, who was graduated 
from the Lewiston training school last June, is 
now doing most acceptable work as a teacher 
in the Augusta schools. 














Timely Warning. 


the chocolate preparations of 
r Baker & Co. (established 
to the placing on the market 


many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 


Walter 


the oldest and largest manu- 
and high-grade Cocoas and 


\ Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
| used in their manufactures. 


uld ask for, and be sure that 


: they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Mr. C. S. Haskell, an Auburn boy, who has, 


one of the largest grammar schools in Jersey 
City, has just been elected principal of the high 
school in that town. 

The retirement of Superintendent G. A. 
Stuart of Lewiston, who has gone to the super- 
intendency at Chicopee, Mass., is a definite loss 
to the state as well as to the city. His service 
to the schools of Lewiston and to the teachers 
of the state has caused him to be highly 
esteemed. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Dartmouth College catalogue for 1895-96 
has just appeared. The new instructors and 
professors include Arthur Willard French, 
C. E., of the Taylor school of civil engineer- 
ing; William George Stoughton, A. B., Ger- 
man; Louis Henry Dow, A. B., Greek; John 
Hiram Gerould, Ph.D., zodlogy ; Henry Martin 
Field, A. M., M. D., therapeutics. This year 
the board of preachers includes twelve, among 
whom are President William J. Tucker, Rev. 
Charles A. Dickinson of Boston, Rev. Presi- 
dent W. D. Hyde of Bowdoin College, Rev. 
George Harris, and Rey. J. W. Churchill of 
Andover. The college offers three academical 
courses of instruction, the classical, the Latin 
scientific, and the Chandler scientific. Besides 
these, there is a medical course and a civil en- 
gineering course. The standard for admission 
has been raised in all departments, and also the 
rank for college work. Examinations for ad- 
mission will be held in the following places 
June 10: Dartmouth Hall, Hanover, Concord, 
Dover, and Manchester, N. H.; St. Johnsbury, 
Montpelier, and Bellows Falls, Vt.; Berkeley 
school, Boston; New York and Chicago. The 
elective system has been greatly enlarged in 
nearly every department, and further arrange- 
ments have been made for special students. 
Mr. Gardner G. Hubbard of Washington, 
D. C., of the class of *41 has provided for a 
course of lectures before the whole college on 
United States history during and since the 
civil war by Hon. Henry L. Dawes. About 
$700 is offered in prizes to the three upper 
classes. There are four scholarships, amount- 
ing to $450, offered to four men passing the 
best entrance examinations. Twelve scholar- 
ships, four to each upper class, aggregating 
$1,325, are offered to the four men in these 
classes who attaina grade of at least 90 per 
cent. and above that mark. They are assigned 
according to rank. The actual expenses fig- 
ured out by the college authorities for a student 
during a college year vary from $252, the low- 
est sum, to $391, the highest. Neither of these 
estimates includes incidental expenses, and 
they assume that two students room together. 
The library is ina prosperous condition. At 
present there are about 100,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, besides a large art gallery. The 
scientific department has been enlarged and its 
equipment increased. The new Butterfield 
Hall is approaching completion, and will be 
ready for occupancy next year. The museum 
of geology and biology, which is arranged in 
Culver Hall, will be moved to Butterfield Hall, 
where museums of kindred subjects will be 








A NEW 


BOO ix 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


ARCHITECTS OF FATE: or, Steps to Success and Power. 


Volume to ‘‘ Pushing to the Front.”” With 32 

‘* These two books place Dr. Marden at the 
head of helpful writers for the young.” — Rev. 
C. L. GoopEt1, Boston. 


‘*As agents of character-building, each of these | 


books but re-enforces the other, and they must 


stand together, pares sed impares, powerful to | 


regenerate men.”— Hon. Tuomas W. Bicx- 


NELL, Ex-U. S. Com. Education. 


‘* PUSHING TO THE Front” has sold over 


A Companion 


fine portraits of Famous Persons. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘+ A store-house of incentives, a treasury of 


precious sayings, a granary of seed-thoughts 
capable of a fine character harvest.’’ — Rev. 
Epwarp A. Horton, Boston. 

‘* Dr. Marden’s power of pithy statement and 
pertinent illustration seems inexhaustible.” — 
President Warren, of Boston University. 


12,000 copies in its first year, and has been pro- 


nounced by the press one of the greatest success-books for youth ever published. 


No one can read either of Mr. Marden’'s book 
himself and his opportunities. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


s without fresh resolution to make the most of 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
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“Holden System mm Preserving Books. 


IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


YOU NEED THE 


we. 


] 


“ i . a . ‘ " . ° . ° . . . 
Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 


not allow your tex 


t-books to go unprotected another year. 


Senp NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holde 


n Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, (P. 0. Box 643E.) 








added under provisions of the donor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The death of Baron Nils Posse was one of | board. 
», Partridge on ‘‘ Art for the American People.” 


the sad surprises in educational circles. He 


The in-| 
crease in members over last year is eighty-one. | 


took place. There was avery large attendance 


city. The pictures were hung on the walls of | mentioned above. The first term of the law 
one of the schoolrooms, where the exercises; school year closes with remarkably bright pros- 


WHILE UNDER EXCESSIVE BODILY OR MENTAL 


.| pects. The number of students is larger than labor and strain, brain health and nerve health 


| of parents, teachers, and members of the sc ve fore resents thirty states : —r i a" 
bed, f the school} ever before, and represents thirty states and'can be maintained by using Vitalized Phos- 


An address was made by William O. | four foreign countries. 


came to this country a few years since,a young, The Schoolmasters’ Club met at the Hotel 


man of high standing in Sweden, and his bril- | Brunswick, Saturday, December 21, and dis-| public schools, Stamford, the managers of the 
cussed the subject, ‘‘ The Duties of a Good] series of lectures known as the Winchester- 
President Edwin C. Seaver, superin-| hall lectures, which were given last season, | 


liant leadership in the introduction of the Ling 
system of gymnastics won for him the same | Citizen.” 
eminence among American devotees of physical|tendent of the public schools, referred to the 
culture that he had attained at home. His pri-} fact that Mayor Curtis, speaking in New York 
vate gymnasium in Boston was a centre of edu-| recently, called the problem of good govern- 


Fifty per cent. of the 
students are college graduates. 
Under the auspices of the teachers of the For sale by all druggists. 


phites. Physicians have used 300,600 packages: 


| 
| 
| 


—Get ‘*Tue Psycnotocy or NuMBER,” 

announce for this season a somewhat more ex-| No. 33, International Education Series by 

tended course of the same high class. It has| : Pave 
sending us only one new subscription to the 


been thought best to increase the scope of the | 





eational 
everywhere received as an authoritative presen- 
tation of the system. He was the representa- 
tive of the government of Sweden in the exhi- 
bition of the educational work of that country 
at the World’s fair in 1893. His death was 
sudden and entirely unexpected, even to his 
nearest friends. 
Lewis A. Burr, formerly sub-master cf the 
Malden high school, and afterward principal of 
the Centre grammar school of Malden, died 
suddenly at his home on Walnut terrace, 
Malden, aged forty-six. Mr. Burr was born in 
Litchfield, Me., and attended the Pittsfield 
Academy. He was graduated from Bates Col- 
lege, and has taught in Johnstown, Pa., Scitu- 
ate, Mass., and other places. For several years 
he was principal of the Centre grammar school 
of Malden, which position he resigned six years 
ago to accept the principalship of the Williams 
grammar school in Chelsea, which position he 
held up to the time of his death. He wasa 
member of the Pilgrim Fathers and Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. At one time he was president 
of the Middlesex Schoolmasters’ Club and a 
member of a number of societies. He leaves a 
widow and one daughter. 

The lecture committee of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
street, Boston, takes pleasure in announcing a 
course of ten lectures on ‘‘ The Bearing of 
Ancient Thought upon Modern Social Prob- 
lems” by Professor Thomas Davidson, to be 
given in Perkins hall, Monday mornings at 11 
o’clock, beginning January 6, 1896. The sub- 
ject is one of such vital interest that those who 
have heard Professor Davidson in the past 
will, undoubtedly, wish to avail themselves of 
the privilege now offered. Course tickets to 
members, $4.50; course tickets to non-mem- 
bers, $5; single tickets to members, fifty 
cents; single tickets to non-members, sixty 
cents. 

Interesting exercises were held recently atthe 
Faulkner grammar school, Malden, when 200 pic- 
tures and statues were presented to the school, 
to be hung in the various halls and rooms. 
Several weeks ago, Eugene A. Perry, the prin- 
cipal of the school, solicited them-from various 
public-hearted citizens and organizations in the 





Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted ! ciation, Suite 101 Auditori- 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
JULY 3-AUGUST 13. 

Thirty-four courses will be offered. For pamphlet, 

giving full information, apply to the clerk of the 


influence. His publications were | 


now facing the American people. President 
Seaver agreed with the mayor; but he thought 


that when the good sense of Americans was| will be considered by two men who have won| 


roused and brought face to face with this 
matter, it would soon be solved. Hon. Samuel 
B. Capen, president of the Municipal League, 
said that the question of good citizenship was a 
branch of that other great subject, civil ser- 
vice, and civil service meant the merit system, 
not the spoils system. ‘This, he said, is good 
citizenship in the cities, and it involved the 
doing away with national] politics in municipal 
affairs. Mr. Capen dwelt upon the indifference 
which the average man displayed in regard to 
the government of his own city, which had led 
to government by the bosses. Mr. Capen 
pointed out that last year a longer term for the 
mayor and single-headed commissions had been 
secured from the legislature, and this year 
three other reforms would be asked for. He 
said these were: One legislative body instead of 
two, proportional representation, and a board of 
apportionment, to consist of the mayor, chair- 
man of the board of aldermen, the auditor, and 
the two senior members of the sinking fund com- 
missioners. Mr. Moorfield Storey took for his 
text the expression of Dr. Hale: ‘ Duty, duty, 
duty.”” That man, he said, is best educated 
who felt most his duty to his fellow-man, and 
that man is the best citizen who says, not ‘“ my 
country, right or wrong,” but ‘ my country, 
right.” Mr. Storey touched upon the danger 
of lack of interest in the city’s affairs on the 
part of those who were good men otherwise. 
He also spoke of the Venezuelan matter, con- 
demning the step which had placed this country 
in its present condition. This he ascribed in 
part to our weakness of education. He stated 
that England was the greatest civilized power 
in the world to-day; that she was saving our 
missionaries in Turkey; and she was the power 
which keeps back the horrors of Siberia from 
India. Mr. Storey said he would fear a war of 
success more than a war of defeat. The 
rebellion was a war for a noble principle; but 
he claimed that results of it were our whole 
system of taxation, bossism, and the pension 
list,— by the latter of which an immense body 
of men could be bribed at election times. Mr. 
Storey said that by the calamity of Monday 
last the United States had stepped down to the 
low level of a nation of 200 years ago. It was 
the duty of the schoolmasters, he thought, to 
weed out the pagan idea, ‘‘my country, right or 
wrong.” The need of teaching law in the 
schools was spoken of by Mr. Louis D. Bran- 
deis, who stated that no attempt was made in 
our schools or colleges to teach what law is. 
Another speaker was Herbert S. Carruth, and 
he remarked that from the moment Boston 
gave up the town meeting form of government, 
the vicious principle in politics was introduced. 





committee, M. CHAMBERLAIN, 
j2, 3t Cambridge, Mass. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo, 
Club_and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LL 


Your address, with six cents 
in stamps, mailed to our Head- 
quarters, Il Eliot St., Boston, 
Mass., will bring you a full line 


measurement, of our justly fa- 
mous #3 pants ; Suits, $13.25; 
Overcoats, $10.25, and up. Cut 
to order. Agents wanted every- 





New Plymouth Rock Co. 


during the next term. 
take the position in the school formerly held by 
of samples, and rules for self- Judge Fenn of Winsted. 
is that of John Wurts, who has been teaching 
the subjects of elementary law and real prop- 
erty under temporary arrangements during the 
where. last term. He will hereafter continue as a 


the removal of Judge William C. Robinson to 


The common council, he said, was a breeder of 
peanut politics. — Boston Herald. 


CONNECTICUT. 
In the Yale law school Dean Wayland has 
announced that Judge Samuel O. Prentice of 
Hartford will instruct both the junior and 
senior classes in common law and code pleading 
Judge Prentice will 


where. Send two 2-cent stamps for catalog ‘“ C,’ 


. ° “wll - > | 7 : ry 
ment the most important of all the questions| course by the addition of a new department to | JOURNAL oF Epucation. See our offer on 


those of literature and child study as treated | page 2 of this issue. 
last year. ‘*‘Nature” and ‘‘Nature Study”| 





world-wide fame through their researches in | THE 
' 


natural history, and who have given to this age 
a new revelation of nature, W. Hamilton Gib- | A e 

son and John Burroughs. Mr. Gibson is the| tlantic onthly 
undoubted leader in the lines of study and in- 
vestigation indicated by his subjects, which are 
given below. By the unanimous verdict of the | 


best judges in America and Great Britain, Mr. | a = 
Burroughs ranks among the most engaging of | An ee Note Book 
O aw orne. 


living essayists, easily in the front rank of those 
who have made the out-door book one of the | written in 1839, while Hawthorne was, for a short 
i charming products of the literary activity | time, Weigher and Gauger at the port of Boston. 

of our time. ‘To patient, minute observation 

he adds the rare art of description and interpre-| The Country of the Pointed 
tation, which, for the time, makes his readers Firs 

partakers of his deep and intelligent delight in 4 

nature, as well as admirers of his literary skill. | 4 Story of Maine. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, the 
It would be superfluous to do more than recall iy mer De ang on coe ee Se eee oe 


the lectures of last winter by way of commend- 
ing Professor Winchester and Dr. Hall. The} The Emancipation of the 
Post-Office. 


course offered will conform closely to the fol- 
lowing schedule :-— 

December 17, 3.30 P, Mi—*“ An Old Castle,” Profes-| By Joun R, Procrer, Chairman U.S. Civil Service 
sor W inchester. f ; Commission. A forcible statement of the revolu- 
January 6, 3.30 P. M.—‘ The Flower of the Past; tion to be brought about in our postal service by 
A Hieroglyph; The Flower of To-Day as Interpreted the recent consolidation of oftices over large areas. 


7 Insect,’’ W. Hamilton Gibson. 

January 14, 3.30 P. M.—* How Flowers Welcome 

Insects, and Why,’ W. Hamilton Gibson, Congress Out-of-Date. 
January 18, 3.30 P. M.—‘“ The Wonders of the] A presentation of the abuses due to the present 

Orchid; A Few Random Flowers with Remarkable method of convening Congress a year after its 

Manners,” W. Hamilton Gibson. election, with some suggested remedies. 

February 14, 8 P. M.—* Robert Browning,” Pro- 


FOR JANUARY contains 








fessor Winchester. i 
February 25, 3.30 P. M.— Subject to be announced, Pi rate Gold. Part I. 
John Burroughs. | The first installment of a three-part story of roman- 


tic Boston life in the fifties, by F. J. STIMSON (J.S. 
of Dale). 


These lectures will be given in the assembly! The Christian Socialist 
! ~ *|Movement of the Century. 


hall of the new high school building, 
In January, when the next term of the Nor- | By J. M. LupLow, so identified with the work of 
- Maurice and Kingsley. 


wich Free Academy opens, classes are to be 
e Vy , j r j s . ; ; Ww 
formed for evening instruction in the new The Johnson Club. 
By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. An interesting ac- 


manual training building. This will give an 
opportunity to the men and women of Norwich | ““Countor the meetings of a number of distinguished 
Johnson enthusiasts. 


to take lessons in carpentry, mechanical draw- 

ing, and wood-carving. There are to be twenty- ‘ 

four lessons given for a fee of $5. Mr. W.C. The Children of the Road. 
Houghton, the regular instructor, will have By Jostan FLyntT. A study of children among va- 
charge of the class. grants, by an authority widely recognized. 

Miss Amelia Hutchins has been secured to 

succeed Miss Annie Lathrop as a teacher in the The Fete de Gayant. 

high school building at Danielson. By AGNES REPPLIER. One of Miss Repplier’s most 
Miss Lena Pendleton has closed a very suc- eee ae oye —— 

ressf , , i > Ce . Atetaint at} AS the result of a European trip made for the pur- 
cessful term of school in the Centre district, at ose of study in provincial France, Mrs. MARY 


Scotland. {ARTWELL CATHERWOOD will contribute a series 
of readable articles. The first is entitled 


A Farm in Marne. 


Poems, Book Reviews, and the usual Departments. 


March 6,8 P?. M.—‘** The New Psychology” ( Brain 
Insanity, ete.), Dr. Hall. 

March 7,10 A. M.—* Later Results in Child Study 
and Their Application to Teaching,’ Dr. Hall. 


Money Makes Money. 


Qavings banks pay 4 and 5 per cent. a year on 
\ deposits. Write for full particulars how amounts 
from $50 upwards can earn 5 to 10 per cent, monthly. 
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Fortunes cannot be made in one day, but invest- 
ments can be doubled in one year. 

C.D. HUGHES & Co., 55 Broadway, New York. 
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Another appointment 


regular instructor in the place left vacant by 
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Washington, D. C. Mr. Wurts will also be in- 
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pale folk 


How many pale folk there 
are! People who have the 
will, but no power to bring 
out their vitality. People 
who swing like a pendu- 
lum between strength and 
weakness—so that one 
day’s work causes six days’ 
sickness! People who have 
no life for resisting disease 
—thin people, nerveless 
delicate |! 

The food for all such 
is Scott’s Emulsion. The 


hypophosphites of lime 
and soda, with the oil, will 
tone up the system, give 
the blood new life, improve 
the appetite and keep up 
digestion |! 

50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 


Chemists New York 











THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Century for January is not lacking 
either in individuality or distinction. The artistic 
work of Mr. Castaigne would give distinction 
to any number of a magazine. This month his 
pencil is applied tothe first of several separate 
papers on Rome by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
who gives ‘‘ A Kaleidoscope of Rome,” setting 
forth contrasts of the Eternal city. Mr. Cas- 
taigne shows his versatility inthe reconstruction 
of the Colosseum and the Forum in the days of 
the Christian martyrs. Another novelarticle is 
an account, by Borchgrevink, of ‘* The First 
Landing on the Antarctic Continent,” being an 
account of the recent voyage of the whaler 
Antarctic. Mr. Borchgrevink was the first 
person to make the landing. The ‘‘ Century ” 
paper is accompanied by pictures by himself. 
The article has as a preface a short account by 
General Greely, entitled ‘* Borchgrevink and 
Antarctic Exploration.’’ In an article entitled 
‘© A Feast-Day on the Rhone,” Mr. T. A. Jan- 
vier makes record of a trip made by literary 
societies of Paris in the dedication of certain 
monuments. Miss Alice C. Fletcher contributes 
a paper in her series of ‘* Personal Studies of 
Indian Life,” occupied with the ‘' Tribal Life 
Among the Omahas.” In the third part of ‘*Sir 
George Tressady” Mrs. Humphry Ward re- 
introduces ‘* Marcella” as ‘* Lady Maxwell.” 
Professor Chauncey M. Cady contributes a cu- 
rious article, based on personal experience, 
entitled ‘‘ Responsibility Among the Chinese.” 
The Napoleon Life deals with Jena and the 
Prussian campaign, and is particularly rich in 


illustrations. Among other attractions is F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s novel, ‘Tom Grogan,” 


“Tom” being a woman contractor in difficulty 
with a labor union. In the departments of 
Topics of the Time, Open Letters, and In 
Lighter Vein there is much of timely interest. 
Price $4.00 a year. Single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company. 
—Scribner’s Magazine for New Year's is one 
of special interest and has the following articles ; 
by Claude Monet, 
piece, engraved by W. M. Aikman; ‘ A Deco- 


* View of Rouen,” frontis- 


How’s Tuts! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fi- 
nancially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 


WEST & TRU 1X, Wholesale Don gists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
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Whole ale | 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting | 


directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 

Teachers who are willing to devote a 


Wante 9 part of their spare time to soliciting 


orders for our Educational Publications, to write us | 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address | 





| Drudcgists, o 


rative Painting,” by Robert Blum, with illustra- 
tions; ‘To Lucasta,” Elizabethan songs; 
‘‘Sentimental Tommy: The Story of His Boy- 
hood,” chapters I.-VI., by J. M. Barrie; 
“Frederick Locker,” by Augustine Birrell, 
with a portrait; ‘‘A New Sport,” illustrations 
by W. R. Leigh; ‘‘ A History of the Last Quar- 
ter-Century in the United States —IX.—A 
Democrat at the Helm,” by E. Benjamin An- 
drews, president of Brown University, with 
portraits; ‘* The New Building of the Boston 
Public Library,” by T. R. Sullivan; ‘‘ Madame 
Annalena,” by Bliss Perry; ‘* Water-ways from 
the Ocean to the Lakes,” by Thomas Curtis 
Clarke, with illustrations; ‘‘ Love’s Crypto- 
gram,” by Andrew Lang, and ‘‘ September 13, 
1894 — On the N. P. R.,” by John Heard. The 
departments: The Point of View has ‘‘ From 
Envy, Hatred, and Malice,” ‘‘ Eugene Field,” 
‘* Henry Kingsley,” ‘* An Empty Menace”; The 
Field of Arthas ‘‘ Claude Monet,” ‘‘Art for Art’s 
Sake,” ‘‘Miss Bessie C. Potter’s Figurines,” 
‘‘ High Buildings,” ‘* Vermeer De Delft,” with 
illustrations. About the World has “ Gains in 
the Speed of Travel,” ‘‘ What Will the New 
Ships Be?” ‘‘ English and American Athletes,” 
‘“The Atlanta Exhibition”; with illustrations. 
Price, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The current number of the New World 


brings the usual array of papers and essays, 
appealing to nearly every phase of the intelli- 
gent interest of the student of religion, ethics, 
or theology. Dr. William Elliot Griffis turns 


from Japan for the moment in order to explain 
the significance of the ideas of the Anabaptists, 
which is, it seems, a nearer road to the long- 
desired Christian union than any synodic quad- 
rilaterals. The ever perplexing Hebrew ques- 
tion gets a little light from Professor Philipson 
of the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati; 
while Albert Réville tries to clear the way for a 
proper understanding of the miracles of Jesus 
in the synoptic gospels. One paper brings to- 
gether the evidence as to local cults in the Ho- 
meric poems, while another does much the same 
thing for the nomadic ideal in the Old Testa- 
ment. Mr. Harbuck’s analysis of the popular 
Protestant controversy follows an equally con- 
vincing discussion of the pseudo-athanasian 
Augustinianism. The book notes represent the 
reliable judgments of students and thinkers in 
regard to the more significant contributions to 
the current literature of religion, of that re- 
ligion which is based on Plato and Asklepios, 
as well as on the most critical exegesis from the 
German universities. Quarterly, $3.00 yearly 
subscription. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Harper’s Magazine for January has 166 
The papers are varied and interesting, 
as follows: ‘*In Washington’s Day,” by Wood- 
row Wilson, with nine illustrations, frontispiece, 


Part Ii., 
oe | yn 


pages. 


and alsoa map; ‘ Briseis,” a novel, 
by William Black, with two illustrations ; 


’ 


Snow-shoes to the Barren Grounds,” twenty- 
six hundred miles after musk-oxen and wood- 
bison, second paper, by Caspar W. Whitney, 
with fifteen illustrations; ‘* London’s Under- 
ground Railways,” by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
with ten illustrations; ‘‘ Twenty-four: Four,” 
a story by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ‘* The 
German Struggle for Liberty,” part VII., by 
Poultney Bigelow, with seven illustrations ; 
“The Story of Miss Pi,” by Julian Ralph; 
‘¢The United States Naval Academy,” by T. R. 
Lounsbury; ‘* Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Are,” part X., with three illustrations; 
‘*The Courtship of Colonel Bill,” a story by J. 
J. Eakins; and ‘‘ Diverse,’ a poem by Anna C, 
Brackett. Editorial departments as usual. 
Price, 84.00 a year, single copy 35 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


-The first issue of the Atlantic Monthly for 
1896 opens with an unpublished note-book of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, now printed for the first 
time. 
tion, ‘* The Emancipation of the Post-oftice,’ 
by John R. Proctor, and ‘* Congress Out of 
Date.” Other features of the issue are: ‘* The 
Country of Pointed Firs,” a short story by 
Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘‘ The Johnson Club,” be- 
ing an entertaining description by George Birk- 
Hill of the meetings of Johnson enthu- 
siasts; asketch of provincial French life by 
Mrs. Catherwood, ‘A Farm in Marne”; 
“Children of the Road,” a study of child life 
among vagrants, by Josiah Flynt; and ‘ The 
Schoolhouse as a Centre,” by the editor of the 
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Two political articles will attract atten- 
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beck 











by mail, 1.06. 
Descriptive pamphle 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure.—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents, 


|lowing important papers : 


magazine, a paper introducing the discussion of 
“The Status of the Teacher” in subsequent 
issues. J. M. Ludlow contributes an able paper 
on “ The Christian Socialist Movement of the 
Middle of the Century.” 


—The January number of the Annals of the 
American Academy is devoted especially to a 
discussion of the Nicaragua Canal question. It 
contains three papers on this subject, the first, 
by Professor L. M. Keasbey on the ** Nicaragua 
Canal and the Monroe Doctrine,” gives a com- 
plete résumé of the diplomatic side, and the 
second, by Mr. J. W. Miller on the ‘Advantages 
of the Nicaragua Canal Route,” takes up the 
question from an engineering point of view, and 
the third, by Dr. Emory R. Johnson, discusses 
the ‘* Nicaragua Canal and the Economic De- 
velopment of the United States.” With this 
number, Dr. H. R. Seager assumes charge of 
the book department, Dr. Johnson having re- 
signed to become associate editor. This de- 
partment, in the present number, contains 
notices of thirty-five books. The department of 
Personal Notes contains biographical sketches 
of Professor Edmund J. James, Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, the late Ruggiero Bonghi, of Naples, 
and many others. 


—The International Journal of Ethics for 
January has papers on France, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Japan, and the United States, presented 
by able writers. The main articles are: ‘‘ The 
Hegemony of Science and Philosophy,” by 
Alfred Fouillée, Institute of France; ‘‘ Social 
Evolution,” by D. G. Ritchie, University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland; ‘‘The Ethical Life and 
Conceptions of the Japanese,” by Tokiwo 
Yokoi, Tokyo, Japan; ‘* The Social Question in 
the Catholic Congress,” by John Graham Brooks, 
Cambridge, Mass., and ‘* National Prejudices,” 
by John Code Bayly, London. The article by 
Professor William James in the October num- 
ber on ‘Is Life Worth Living?” is discussed 
by Thomas Davidson and Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson; besides other discussions, sixteen 
books are reviewed. Philadelphia: Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics. 


— The Forum for January contains the fol- 
‘*Some Suggestions 
on Currency and Banking,” by Adolf Laden- 
burg; ‘‘ Railroad Rate Wars: Their Cause and 
Cure,” by John W. Midgley; ‘t Naval Aspects 
of the Japan-China War,” by Sir Edmund R. 
Fremantle, vice-admiral, Royal navy; ‘ Cri- 
minal Crowding of Public Schools,” by James 
H. Penniman; ‘* The Development of Sculp- 
ture in America,” by William Ordway Partridge ; 
‘© A Study of Church Entertainments,’’ by Rev. 
William Bayard Hale; ‘* Woman and the Bi- 
cycle,” by Dr. Henry J. Garrigues; ‘+ The 
‘German Vote’ and the Republican Party,” by 
Frederick William Holls; ‘* The Federal Cen- 
sus,” by Carroll D. Wright; ‘* Matthew Arnold’s 
Letters,” by Herbert Woodfield Paul; and 
* Reminiscences of an Editor.” Price, $3.00 a 
year, 25 cents acopy. New York: The Forum 
Publishing Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


—The young Norwegian explorer, Borchgre- 
vink, will write forthe January Century an ac- 
count of ‘* The First Landing on the Antarctic 
Continent.” Borehgrevink was the first civil- 
ized man to set foot on this land, which is now 
the centre of interest in geographical circles. 
The Norwegian is a gifted artist, and pictures 
from his pencil will accompany the article. 
General A. W. Greely will furnish an intro- 
duction. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Current History (30 quarter); 
Buffalo, N.Y.: Garretson & Cox. 

The Strand Magazine for January; terms, 
ayear. New York. : 

American Mathematical Monthly for November: 
terms, $2.00 a year. Springfield, Mo.: Dixon Bros. 

The Catholic Reading Circle Review for December : 
$2.00 a year. New York city. 

Babyland for December ; terms, 50 cents ayear. 
Boston: Alpha Publishing Company. ‘ 

The /nternational Journal of Ethics for January: 
terms, $2.50 a year. New York. ; 
Godey’s Magazine for January; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. 


terms, $1.50 a year. 


$1.25 


Get “Tie PsycnoLrocy of Numper,” No. 33, 
International Education Series, by sending us 
only one new subscription to the JourRNAL oF 
2 of this 


~ 


EpuCATION. 





ANY SPECIAL FOOD 


Educators, Students, and Brain-workers 
everywhere acknowledge that 


is € TRUE BRAIN FOOD, supplying to the system the ele- 
ments essential to maintain the normal nerve force and 
vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 


exhaustion. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder 
from the brain of the ox and the embryo of wheat, formulated 
by Professor Vercy more than thirty years ago. 
narcotic or injurious drug. 


Prepared only 
by * 
t Si ee. 


See our offer on page 
issue. 


FOR THE BRAIN? 


: It contains no 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 


56 West 25th 
St., New York. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





Macmittan & Co., 65 Fifth avenue, will 
publish a new edition of “ Hydriotaphia, and 
the Garden of Cyrus.” The late Dr. Greenhill 
had nearly completed the book at the time of 
his death. Mr. Marshall of Hastings, and Miss 
Greenhill are to prepare it for the press. Mr. 
William Winter’s new volume, ‘‘ Brown Heath 
and Blue Bells,” will be ready soon. This little 
book contains many of Mr. Winter’s most de- 
lightful and characteristic sketches, and deals 
for the most part, as its name implies, with the 
historic localities of Scotland and the Border 
country. The next volume in the ‘‘ Rural Sci- 
ence Series” will be an important monograph 
on ‘The Spraying of Plants,” by E. G. Lode- 
man, instructor in horticulture in the Cornell 
University. The book is thoroughly illustrated 
with original engravings. Mr. Lodeman has 
expended the efforts of two years upon the 
book, and has visited Europe for the purpose of 
collecting the necessary material. The chapter- 
headings include: I. ‘“‘ Early History of Spray- 
ing’’; II. ‘Spraying in Foreign Countries ” ; 
III. ‘* Spraying in America and Canada”; IV. 
‘‘ Materials and Formulas used in Spraying” ; 
V. ‘* Spraying Machinery”; VI. ‘ Action of 
Insecticides and Fungicides.” 





Tue publishers of the Atlantic Monthly in- 
vite attention to the following brief summary of 
the contents of the magazine during 1896: 
‘** Pirate Gold,” a story of romantic Boston life 
in the ‘fifties, by F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale). 
Among other short stories: ‘‘ The Country of 
the Pointed Firs,” a story of Maine, by Sarah 
Orne Jewett; ‘‘ Pilgrim Station,” a Western 
story, by Mary Hallock Foote; ‘‘ Glasses,’ by 
Henry James, perhaps the greatest living mas- 
ter of the single-number story. An important 
feature of an early issue will be ‘* A Note-book 
of Hawthorne,” written in 1839. ‘‘ Some Méemo- 
ries of Hawthorne,” by Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop; ‘‘Letters of Rossetti and William 
Allingham,” poet and editor of ‘* The Ballad 
Book,”’ edited by George Birkbeck Hill; Mrs. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood will contribute a 
series of readable articles, the first in the Janu- 
ary issue, entitled ‘‘ A Farm in Marne.” Alice 
Brown will write of @ visit to the original 
‘*Cranford”; and Josiah Flynt will contribute 
a study of tramp life, ‘‘ The children of the 
Road.” Sketches and interpretations of ‘‘ The 
New Japan,” by Lafcadio Hearn; ‘‘ The School- 
house as a Centre,” by the editor of the maga- 
zine, will introduce the of “ The 
Status of the Teacher ” in early issues. The 
discussion of ‘* The Status of the Teacher” will 


” 


discussion 


be based on an original and fresh investigation 
of the payment and standing of the profession. 
Information has been solicited from over ten 
thousand teachers, in all parts of the country, 
and their answers will form the bases of the 
articles to appear in early issues. ‘+ The 
Emancipation of the Post-Office,” by John R. 
Proctor, chairman of the civil service commis- 
sion; ‘* Congress Out-of-Date,” a presentation 
of the abuses due to the present method of con- 
vening congress a year after its election. A 
series of articles will treat of ‘‘ Race Elements 
in American Nationality ”; the ‘‘ Socialist Move- 
ment of the Middle of the Century,” by Mrs. 
Lillie B. Chase Wyman. Price, $4.00 a year, 
35 cents a copy. Boston, Mass.: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., 4 Park street. 








PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


is excellent forall throat 
inflammations and for 
asthma. Consumptives 
will invariably derive 
benefit from its use, as it 
juickly abatesthe cough, 
renders expectoration 
easy, assisting nature in 
restoring wasted tissues. 
There is a large percent- 
age of those who suppose 
their cases to be con- 
sumption who are only 
suffering from a chronic 
cold or deep seated cough 
often aggravated by catarrh. For catarrh use Ely’s 
Cream Balm. Both remedies are pleasant to use. 
Cream Balm, 50c. per bottle; Pineola Balsam, 25c. ; 
at Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will deliver on 
receipt of amount. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 





















Tue Journat or Epvcation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ena- 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. Author. 


Bilder aus der Deutschen Litteratur 
ia da s\g ub 54h ob dbos.0 666068 06 ia oc ‘ 
PE III 5 oo onvcc cose vessecdecsccs pepeas 
Algebra for Schools and Colleges.................... ; 
Heart of Oak Books [ 6 vols.}.. pa nen sae RT EAN 
Selections for French € omposition ALLA CRODEA S KezEI 
Methods of Mind Training.................. ; 

The Makers of Modern Rome (4 Books )......... ies 
a 5 ca Sah pass bp GRAS) 1404.00.08 005.056 004 08 oc ke 
Nicodemus. . ‘ hee 5.5.5 
Antipas, ee ee 
PETE MAE OE, WORD. 5b occ oes co ccccoedescesecese 
The Laws and Principles of Whist............. Serre 
pS ey fe ree 
Ballads of Blue Water and other Poems.... ......... 
Ear res eee ee eee 
Schoolboy Days in Japan...... i PAteRS ROO REDS S ERG ES 
PE BPO LOOT oo oicc. eacnccescceceeaascenes 
Nature as a Book of Symbols. 
Folia Dispersa.. Sty ee eee 
Youth’s Diction: ary ‘of “Mytholog ry. Mes teeebesaen sks 





-MISCELLANEUUS. 


Budding Author — ‘: It isn’t much satisfaction 
to know that a friend has bought my book and 
then to have him tell me he hasn’t read it.” 

Publisher —‘‘ No; but if he had read it, it 
might disastrously affect the sale of more 
copies.” 

Mrs. WInstow’s ‘‘Sooruine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for-Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 








Publisher. Price. 
Keller. American Book Co., N. Y. $ .75 
Seidel. “6 “6 “6 25 
Hanstein Ed.}. bi “ “ 35 
Freeland, Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. — 
Norton. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Grandgent, 6 “ “ “6 0 
Aiken. Harper & Bros., N. Y. —_ 


Oliphant. Macinillan & Co., N.Y. 3.00 
Walford, “ “ “6 1:25 
Duff. an na Publishing Co., Boston. 75 
Houghton, A. DF. Randolph, N. z. 1.50 
Stevenson. Cc hi ir le s Se ribne r’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
“Cavendish.” ss “ 1.50 
Marden, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1.50 
Roche. 7) “ se ee ones, 
Richards. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 1.25 
Laurie. 6 “ “ 1.50 
Garland, Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 1.50 
Marshall. Cranston & Curts, Cincinnati, 0 
Lawton. The Corell Press, N. Y. — 
Ellis. The Woolfall C ines ttd Se dO 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 

Ir you have dull and heavy pain across fore- 
head and about the eyes; if the nostrils are 
frequently stopped up and followed by a disa- 
greeable discharge; if soreness in the nose and 
bleeding from the nostrils is often experienced ; 
if you are very sensitive to cold in the head ac- 
companied by headache; then you may be sure 
you have catarrh; and should (immediately) 
resort to Ely’s Cream Balm foracure. The 
remedy will give instant relief. 

Judge —‘‘ Have a care, sir! You have told 
no less than three different stories about this 
matter.’ 

The Accused — ‘‘ And doesn’t that show that 
I aman artist? Any ordinary, humdrum sort 
of a fellow could tell the same story over and 
over again.” 





Subscription REDUCED from 
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TINTI LLECTS 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 





Indispensable 


TO EVERY READER OP INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE, 


The thoughtful re 


ader will find In 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 


of the world have rea 
during more than half 


d and commended It 
acentury. ~ - - 


‘Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific 


Research, Biographical Sketches of em 


inent characters, Travel, Exploration, 


Literary Criticism, and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe, Fiction 


and Choice Poetry —all these make up T 
“One may find here all that it is wortl 
ture in all its departments,—4dvence, 


A Weekly Magazine, it gives more tl 


double column octavo pages of reading-m: 


he Living Age.” —Zve'g Bulletin, Phila. 
1 his while to know of foreign litera- 
Chicago. 

ian Three and a Quarter Thousand 
utter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


The Subscription Price REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


This makes The Living Age absolutel) 


CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE 


or for $8.00 THe LIVING AGE and any one of the 


y the cheapest ™acazige published. 


and any one of the American $4.00 monthiies; 


23 00 monthliies will be sent fora year. 


Rates for clubbing THE LivING AGE with other periodicats will be sent on application. 


address, §LITTELL 


& CO., P, O. Box 5206, Boston 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


BACK AGAIN from Algiers, Tunis, and the desert of Sahara, this time —refreshed and ready for work. Consid- 
erable has already accumulated, and all that comes will be weleome. Every year more and more 
schoois learn that there are agencies which can be trusted, and that it ays to deal with them, letting them do the 
heavy vork of looking up their record and classifying them, and so finding a picked list to choose from one selee 
tion isto be made. The amount of time and work that the best agencies put into the recommendation of teachers 
is seldom understood; and as this service is put at READY out charge, and without obligation upon the board 
the disposal of boards of edue ation absolutely with to choose any of the candidates recommended, it 
seems strange that any board of education should try to dispense with this means of assist: nce = what is the most 
dificult and important part of all school management —the selection of ¢ apable teachers. here are scores of 
boards of education that have learned to look to us confidently for this he Ip, and we hope a sade 
many hew ones will try us this year. FOR WORK 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATIO 104 The Auditorium Building 


- - CHICAGO - - 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 











Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 


positions. 
This ey cengdll 


“Couldn’t Handle the School.’ sr"... 


cancies are occurring. Changes are naturally made now for Jan. 1st. Available teachers ready to take 


se ould write to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY  Sthovis “ana Families 











MERICAN : : 


and FOR EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


{" Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 














HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


BEACON feet vemen sc teen 


_ I MERRILL, Mer. 0-95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli 
NIN g 








cations from school officials. 





110 Tremont Street, ue 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. SCOTT & nes ‘Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.’ Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. — County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, C OL oO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Supplies Schools of all grades with : ae eS Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. ee Positions. 
Correspondence with sc nook oflicers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany. N Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, aoe C. B. RUGGLES & CO. as iy ed 


and those wishing a change at 
237 vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


an increased salary, should 














= THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION = 








SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 


S—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | rE ACH ERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855 American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
3 East 14th St., New York. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
— — | Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
of recognized ability wanted for’ schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
TEACHERS high-grade positions in Penn- | — ger I of 8¢ — — 
sylvania and other ‘States Send for circulars. est references . MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION AL BUREAU, Robt. L. 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St), 
Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. w NEW YORK CITY. 


The Southern Educational Bureau | Tear 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Teachers Wanted, fed, | asth'year. ST “LOUIS, Mo. 
Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp union 


HEN corresponding with advertisers in 




















for terms to . a" hae uy 3 ee ange _ this paper, please mention the Journal. 
eow] » U. sie ee 








PROMPT! COUR :TEO US! FAIR! 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS ™“:. 


AGENCY. 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, MANAGER. 
(N. E. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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3S ILVER BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers. 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E, 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 


MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade!phia. 








Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 
Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 

pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
eow 612 17th S1., N. W., Washington, D. U. 




















REVISED EDITION 


THE | ESSENTIALS : OF } GEOGRAPHY. 


The Continents. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. /. 





The tenth revised edition’ of this deservedly popular book has just been published. 
The fact that it has had such a large annual sale for the past ten years proves that as an out- 
line of work for the teacher, the book is of great value to every teacher of geography. It 
contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit 


to memory. P 
y Boards, Price, 30 cents. 
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History for Ready Reference 
Topical Reading. 


By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am. Library Assoc’n. 


| ‘Newest and og ree Catalogue ever 


i 
Published i H 


1 il ‘New and Second-Hand Schoo! Books 


Giving History on all Topics in the WH 


Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. wh nH ‘Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
TPES jy To be obtained f free only from edhe oes 


“ Where the Dictionary goes this History should go.”’— | a et a adil 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.B. = = 








pnt A. 49 | 

“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a} 

single work.” — Boston Transcript. ia 
- , — | i 

“ The quintessence of an extensive literature.’’— George | |i)!!! 


ie arsons Lathrop. | = 
| 


Literal and Inter- 


‘ There is no thing better for school work.”— L. Ben). Schoo! 1 Book oy Hi 
Ant adie ws, Pres’t Brown University. Hi il || 4 Cooper Institute | Wholesale & Retail i | 
‘It is a necessity to every school library.” — Congre- | i ll \\| Publishers of | | 

| 


| het York City 


Arthur Hinds linear Translations ; th 


Dictionaries— Greek 
Latin, Italian, Span- 
_| ith, French, German iii 


‘I believe it will prove on ° of the most valuable refer 
ence books in existence.”—John Fiske. 

“It will be found avery profitable investment for 

every grammar schooi and every high se hool.”’— Princi 


& Company 
siete I. C. Greenough, Westfield Normat School. 


i. | illiston Seminary must, all other ac ademie s should, 

here it.’—Dr. William Ge wllagher, Prin. Williston Sei. _ $13 50 
‘More readable and truly instructive | hsay a, . 

usual dry bones of encyclopedic articles. for $1 


Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 
a The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 

















' Publisher, 
° ° ° e . Is oO. - q > pase 

An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen iC A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. iibere ’ enya 5 is based on —_ an tae ‘to 
can begin or complete an education. All the CHARLES FACOBUE, Gen'l Agent, $75 a month, evenings, teaching and repre senting 
common branches and all the higher branches. sind 63 Bromfield St., Boston. | this system. ‘#1 pays for all the following (Only 
The most popular of schools for teachers. | — 7. Outiit to the Schol ae so gh = — Spee 
B Fs M ; Ph h EI ti P, > t 1. One fon f si c iwlarshtp,any ept cece soe 88.00 
‘ usiness, usic, onography, ocution, Faint- Pi bli shers 2. Bizler’s P. T. in Penmanskip, cloth, 80p... .%5 
ing, Engineering, Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. “UOolestt e 3. Bixler’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 40 p.....+... +25 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get “ Rn Miah ah é. ee srg pre ngpeceny sb nly a sor. 
an education here than to stay home and do discal FOREICN BOOKS. oe 6. aed Caearan pene opie, gem ella 200 

, ; eachers have the advantage of finding In our’ .* 4, | Pag ane 8 pig at spglplied  sta'g 

nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. | store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 3. ‘ T Owfit “ining yow r eens rae c es Wale i rd 

[MENTION THIS PAPER. ] CATALOGUE FREF. by whomsoever published. All above 8 items for #1. Posté uge extr: 1, after you 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
| ¢ atalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, | 
pape , Publishers and Foreign Bookse llers ; ean asec 


receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 
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Grand Union Hotel, 


rized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
- Hac hette & Co.’s (Lond ym branch) publications 


ne, 
<evey 


Re aave d from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 














43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
REED & KELLOGW@S Complete Course in Language 
Pod RRILL’S System of Penm: anship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 

MAYNARD’'S English Classic Series. 
SHAW?’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematies ; , Hong 

H. I. SMITH, D. Ww “~ L LAMS, Teac hers, Superintendents. 


14 Ashburton Pl. Boston. 151 W abash Ay., Chicago. Pro mM pt School Officers. 





4 

; 
Cc. A. KOEHLER & CO. PORBIGN BOOKS ; Opp. Grand Cental Station, 
1494 Tremont St., 0} PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YorK. ¥ 
Boston, Mass. b . ; 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to ; “The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City." M 
{ periodicals, Catalogues on application. ,) Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. , 
y 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. i Rooms $laday up. $ 
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Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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